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He took the’ werd 6 uae 


The modern vacuum 
tube, used in radio 
transmission and 
reception and in so 
many other fields, is 2 
product of the Re- 
search Laboratories 
of the General Elec- 
tric Company. These 
Laboratories are con- 
stantly working to de- 
velop and broaden the 
_ service of radio. 


He found it. 


WY 
mA 


Twenty-five years ago a boy left a 
little country town to find his fortune, 


Two years ago, when radio was still | 


a novelty, he took a receiving set back 
to the old home and set it up in his 


spoketoher, ) 


mother’s room. That evening the world _ 


She could not follow her boy away 
from home. But the best that the world 


has to give—in music, in lectures, in 


sermons—he took back toher. 


x 


A Queer Human Kink 


HAT strange bundles of contradictions 
we all are! We tell each other earnestly 
that health is one of the most precious things 
in life—and yet what do we do to keep it, to 
protect it? It’s a queer kink in human nature, 
isn’t it, to think one way and act just the opposite! 


The Harm of Self-Diagnosis 


You know how idle people love to talk over 
symptoms and recklessly recommend all sorts 
of cure-all remedies. Have you ever been dragged 
into a “piazza clinic”? Aunt Mary will tell 
Cousin Jane: “I think I have the same kind of 
trouble that Caroline has. I wish you would 
get me the prescription Dr. Banks gave her.” 


What a tremendous amount of harm is done 
by these attempts at self-diagnosis! Here is an 
example: A prominent man made up his mind 
that he was eating too much meat and heroi- 
cally put himself on a strict diet. Sometime 
later, he was taken ill. His doctor astonished 
him by saying that while most men of his age 
would have benefited by doing what he had 
done, his case was an exception and that lack 
of meat caused the trouble. 


How Long Do You Want To 


Live? 


Look ahead. You may be exactly like that— 
a burden to yourself and to others. 


Stop right here and think about it. 


You would not treat your car as you treat your- 
self. You constantly test the steering gear and 
the brake bands. You make sure that bolts are 
tight. You listen to the motor for the faintest 
“knock”. You are careful about the fuel mix- 
ture—it must not be too rich nor too lean or 
the engine will not pull properly. 


But do you know whether the food—the “fuel 
mixture’—that you give your own body is too 
rich or too lean? You can replace parts of 
your car that are damaged or worn-out—but 
you can’t replacé a worn-out heart, an abused 
stomach, an over-worked liver or frayed nerves. 


Years Alone Do Not Age Us 


The physical changes ascribed to age may be 
due to poison, infection, wrong food or emo- 
tional strain, principally worry. And _ these 
things are in large degree under our own control. 


Go to your wisest adviser, your own good 
friend, your Doctor, within the next few days, 
and have a thorough examination. : 


If you are well, you will be glad Uf 4 
Just so long as you are well and happy? Good! to have hisO.K. And if he finds Ate 
_ —but suppose you keep right some slight defect, Sie 
_ on living long after you have be thankful that it BY, 4 
| ceased to be well! Take A Za Sages : can be corrected s~ ee pl 
_ your own family—some rela- / | Laos ig in time—before it pa 


tive who has been a semi- 
invalid for years. The poor 
soul needs all the sympathy 
and love that you can give. 


becomes serious. 


Begin the New 
Year right! 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany believes thoroughly in the value 
of the annual physical examination. 
Allof the 8,000 employees of the Home 
Office are carefully examined each 
year; also its field force of nearly 
20,000 employees. These examin- 
ations are carefully followed up and 
those employees who show impair- 
ments receive particular attention. 
The result of such intensive care is 
very gratifying. 

During the past ten years, the Com- 
pany has arranged for the examination 
of various classes of its policyholders 


and is extending this privilege every 
year. 


In the first 6,000 policyholders ex- 
amined, aremarkable lowering of mor- 


and thereby averted serious trouble. 


The great waste of life that still prevails 
can be prevented. If people will make 
an annual inventory of their physical 
condition and will follow the advice of 
trained physicians and live hygieni- 
cally, they will add whole years to 
their working lives. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany will be glad to mail you, without 
charge, a booklet entitled, “An Ounce 
of Prevention”. It will help you in 
guarding that most precious possession 
—your health. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


tality occurred. Instead of 303 deaths 
in the five and one-half years subse- 
quent to the examination, only 217 
occurred—a saving of 28 per cent. in 
the expected mortality. 


It is not difficult to understand why 
this should happen. Many of the 
policyholders who had been examined 
did not know that they were impaired. 
They took the advice of the physicians 
seriously; they followed instructions 


Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YO 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
(In answering this advertisement, please mention Tus Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


Hospitable, homelike, always open, always 
welcoming, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, winter 
or summer, are the natural choice of culti- 
vated, interesting people seeking real benefits 
from days of rest. 

The sea air is gratefully mild and invigorat- 


ing in winter— unbelievably mild, tempered 
by the breath of the Gulf Stream. 

Summer is just one of four enjoyable sea- 
sons here. Faces glow, eyes sparkle the whole 
yearround. When surf bathing stops, riding 
begins, and horses canter on the beach. A 
live throng moves briskly up and down the 
Boardwalk. Golf is played under ideal con- 
ditions. While on the broad deck porches of 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, healthy fatigue suns 
itself and looks out to sea. 

Pleasant companionship, perfect comfort; 
relished meals and deep ie, The life 
gives new energy to tired bodies, new wit 
to jaded minds—and a lasting fondness for 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 


On the Beach and the Boardwalk 
American Plan Only 
Write for illustrated folder and rates 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


The New School 


for Social Research 


Purpose: To seek an unbiased under- 
standing of the existing order, its gen- 
esis, growth and present working, as well 
as of those circumstances which are 
making for its revision. 


Second Term 
January 2-March 25 


JOHN B. WaTsON—Behavior Psychology 
Monday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


OTTO GLASER—The Physiology of De- 


velopment. 
Saturday, 5.20—6.50 P. M. 


Morris R. COHEN—The Thought of the 


Nineteenth Century. 
Tuesday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


Horace M. KALLEN—Dominant Ideals 
of Western Civilization. 
Wednesday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


Horace M. KALLEN—Beauty and Use. 
Thursday, 5.20—6.50 P. M. 


FRANKWoOD WILLIAMS—Mental Hy- 
giene. 
Wednesday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


A.A.GOLDENWEISER—Problems of Race. 
Thursday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


W. I. THomMas—Personality Develop- 


ment. 
Tuesday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


Harry E. BARNES—The History of the 
Human Mind. 


Monday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 
THORSTEIN VEBLEN—Economic Factors 
in Civilization. 
Wednesday, 5.20—6.50 P. M. 
DAVID FrRIDAY—Causes of Variations in 


the Rate of Interest. 
Thursday, 8.2z0o—9.50 P. M. 


LEO WOLMAN—Unemployment and Un- 


employment Insurance. 
Monday, 5.20—6.50 P. M. 


FREDERICK R. MACAULAY — Statistical 
Method. 


Thursday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


STARK YOUNG—The Art of the Theatre. 
Tuesday, 5.20—6.50 P. M. 


H. W. L. DANA—Social Currents in 


Modern Literature. 
Friday, 8.20o—9.50 P. M. 


Tuition for each course of twelve lectures, $15 


Write for catalogue to 


465 West Twenty-Third Street New York City 


(In answering these adverlisements please mention THE SuRvEY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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Bryn Mawr College 


CarolaWoerishofferGraduateDepartment 
of Social Economy and Social Research 


Preparation for positions in Social Case 
Work, Community Organization, Adminis- 
tration of Social Institutions, Personnel 
Administration, Industrial Relations, Social 
and Industrial Research. 


One or two year certificates 
Degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor 
of Philosophy 


Courses open to graduates of colleges of recognized 
standing who have had preliminary work in Social 
Sciences. 


Write immediately for announcement and 
application blanks for scholarships and 
fellowships. 


Address: 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


Modern Social Work 
Requires the Psychiatric Approach 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


July 7, 1924—-September 1, 1925 


From September to June, under the supervision of the School, 
each student gives her full time to field work in one of the 


following agencies: 


Boston Psychopathic, Boston, Foxborough and Manhattan State 
Allegheny General 
and St. Louis Children’s Hospitals; Child Guidance Clinics in 
Boston, Red Bank, N. J., and Minneapolis; Institute for Juvenile 


Hospitals; Massachusetts General, Sloane, 


Research, Chicago. 
COLLEGE HALL 14, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCH 2i_S 


The Allen School-Soci: 


Correspondence courses for social wm 
relief, child welfare, rural social weefed 


as cience 


1 sociology, poor 
ustrial relations, 


immigration, community service, logy, psychology 
and history. Diploma for two y Pcourse. New pre- 
paratory course. Students begin yay me. 
Write for cata et 
Henry M. Allen, ’ ‘2 Principal 


Allen School, y N.Y. 


HOMER 
STU DY through me ere om 


Mathematics, English, paaycholoays 
es a aoa: other sul 7 

jects which th versity. gives ym: ey comman: 
bene toward a Bachelor degree and may be begun at any 


The University of Chicago GHA 


National Training School 
of the 


Young Women’s Christian Associations 


offers graduate professional study to those desiring 
to prepare themselves for work with women 
and girls 


Seventeenth year begins September 15, 1924 
PRELIMINARY TRAINING 


6 weeks lecture course (generally given in 
summer session) and g months practical 
experience on salary under supervision. 


SECOND YEAR TRAINING 


One year of resident academic study 
in the following departments: 


. Biblical Literature and Interpretation 
. History and Philosophy of Religion 
. Religious Education 

. Economic History and Social Theory 
. Group leadership and Technique 


For further information address 
National Training School 


135 East 52nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


While taking courses which will famili- 
arize him with the present fundamental 
tendencies in social work, the student 
can equip himself for service ina chosen 
field. The School’s departments of in- 
struction are: 


FAMILY CASE WORK 
MENTAL :HYGIENE 


COMMUNITY ORGAN- 
IZATION 


CRIMINOLOGY 


CHILD WELFARE 
HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK 
INDUSTRY 

SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The curriculum is planned to train for pro- 
ficiency in any one of these eight major 
fields. The Winter Quarter starts January 
second; The Spring Quarter, 
March twenty-fourth. 


8 


The New York School of Social Work 
107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


(In answering these advertisements, please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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cAmong Ourselves 


HE weeks between Thanksgiving and Christmas 

are red letter weeks in the Survey offiice—for 
every morning’s mail brings its sheaf of membership 
cards—renewals and pledges of cooperating and sus- 
taining subscriptions, contributions to general and 
special funds. The ranks of Survey Associates are 
strengthened by new accessions in response to our 
annual statement and invitation to readers. Back- 
ing, all of it, for the year’s work. 

And along with the money come letters—from 
Massachusetts and the Far West—from_ plantation 
homes in the Gulf region, city dwellers in the North. 
We shall venture to quote from some of them from 
time to time—comment, criticism, suggestion of the 
sort that counts and of a sort that makes us feel 
that The Survey is more than what a soured public 
official once called it—‘“‘a mendicant sheet.” 


ERE are a few such letters which have to deal 

with The Survey Midmonthly. It was a hazard 
a year ago, to telescope our weekly issues into a 
twice a month schedule. The experiment has more 
than justified itself. The outcome has hung no 
more on the Graphic with its magazine format 
than on the Midmonthly. This brought within the 
compass of sixty-four pages those budgets of ex- 
perience, discussion, proposal which on the.one hand 
has distinguished The Survey from the other week- 
lies, and on the other hand, had, like so many facets, 
afforded points of contact between special fields of 
social or civic work, each with its specialized journal 
but all needing friction and interplay with kindred 
groups. The Survey Midmonthly is the distlilation 
of twenty years’ experience. And old friends and 
new take their pens in hand and write. As thus: 


From the: executive secretary of a New England 
Council of Social Agencies: 

Just having run through the December Graphic 
and bearing in mind the November Midmonthly 
and your announcements of good things to come, I 
feel compelled to write you that The Survey this year 
seems the best that it has been in all the twenty 
years that it has been coming to my desk. \ 

If you can spare two or three extra copies of 
these last two numbers I will place them personally 


in the hands of people who ought to be subscribers. 
Orto W. Davis. 


From the director 
Evansville, Indiana: 

I have been so impressed with the last issue of the 
Survey, I thought I ought to write you about it. The 
Midmonthly of November 15 meets my idea almost 
exactly of what The Survey might do toward helping 
local organizations educate the community as to the 
needs of welfare work. The articles on ‘“Mal- 
adjustment” by Lindeman for example and the one 
on “Changing Case Work,” are very valuable. They 
are both interesting and worth reading by every 
member of a board of directors and by the general 
public as well as by case workers. ‘Then there 
is an article under Health on “Back to the Parents,” 
that I think is very fine. Other discussions under 
“The Common Welfare,” touch on the local problems 
as we are meeting them. I find myself wishing that 
many of our people were subscribers that they might 
receive this one issue. Leer B. Myers. 


of Community Welfare of 


From a Vancouver subscriber now at Undine 
Camp, Call Creek, British Columbia: 

Since October 1, I have been receiving only the 
magazine numbers—my last Midmonthly being the 
issue of September 15. May I ask you to look 
into it as I do so enjoy all the numbers, cspecially 
since coming up here where our nearest neighbors 
are two and four miles away, respectively. The 
Survey makes one neighbor to the world... . 

GERTRUDE Dawson. 


From the former superintendent of the Ohio Girls’ 
Industrial School: 

Dear Survey Folks, 

I have just at hand your splendid Midmonthly, 
and am very pleased with the things you say in 
connection with the Ohio political situation. You 
have, in former numbers, been so fair and accurate 
in handling the difficult and unhappy situation I 
was forced into, that much of my “black-and-blue- 
ness” was removed, and the life of a welfare worker 
still seemed endurable, and even desirable. Now this 
number is especially timely, as I have just finished 
the first “swing around the circle,” speaking for the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at all the District 
Conferences, and also for many mixed organ'zations 
in all parts of Ohio, on welfare work in connection 
with delinquent girls. I have spoken at twenty 
places in about six weeks, and have been surprised, 
as well as delighted, with the wonderful friendliness 
everywhere, and with the sincere desire to help in 
the great cause of welfare education. There seem 
to have to be sacrifices in all forward movements, 
and if I may be allowed to pay for this advance 
in Ohio’s political readjustment, I feel honored in- 
stead of disgraced... . M. E. STANNARD. 
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The Gist of It 


R. TANNENBAUM (p. 318) came fresh in 

mid-December from south of the Rio Grande, 
where he had gone under commission from The 
Survey to gather material for our forthcoming Mex- 
ican number. This will match the earlier Graphics 
on Ireland and Russia. 


R. BEYER (p. 311) is a member of the staff 

of the Labor Bureau, Inc. What more he 
stands for as a pioneer among technicians who are 
collaborating with the unions is told in our editorial 
columns (p. 353). 


ANY of those who read sadly of the recent 

/} death of William Channing Gannett recall the 
earnest and successful protest which he headed last 
year against the exclusion of Negroes from the 
Freshman dormitories of Harvard College. Fewer 
realize that it was more than sixty years ago, when 
he himself was a youth just out of Harvard, that he 
started translating the faith of abolitionist New Eng- 
land into work with and for the Negroes. He was 
one of the little band of Northerners who went to 
St. Helena Island early in the sixties to share with 
the black folk their new, perplexing freedom, which 
Miss Cooley has interpreted so luminously (p. 340). 


HE BRITISH GUILDS, for a century or 

more, have been the special province of the his- 
torians—materials of the epoch of Dick Whittington 
and his cat. It remained for Mr. Bing to essay 
the role of prophet with respect to them—or rather 
with respect to their modern post-war incarnation. 
This he did in an article in the first issue of Survey 
Graphic—October, 1921. Now, at the end of two 
years, he too, drops into the role of historian: 
many of his prophecies turned true. He brought to 
his task of appraisal in both instances long experience 
on the one hand as a practical builder in New 
York, and on the other, as labor negotiator and 
student. His “Wartime Strikes and Their Adjust- 
ment” remains the authoritative interpretation of that 
most dynamic period of industrial relations. 


2 Rrosaan K. Hart 356 


GRE SURVET 


R. MACKAYE is the holder of a fellowship in 

Poetry and Drama at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, the object of which is creative: hence 
his mountain trip with its specific end in view— 
(p. 326), a group of plays concerning the Kentucky 
mountaineers in their distinctive mode of life and 
speech. This Fine-Pretty World, the first of them, 
(to be produced at the Neighborhood Playhouse, New 
York, this holiday season), gives the name to Mr. 
MacKaye’s volume of plays’ to be issued by Mac- 
millan. Interestingly enough, Benton MacKaye, 
brother of the dramatist, formerly a forester in the 
United States conservation service, has long dreamed 
of an Appalachian Trail that shall be one continuous 
footpath from Mt. Katahdin in Maine down to 
Georgia. 


HAT can we possibly make of the cloud- 

figures, blown up by publicity, that hang on 
the European horizon? “It is only when one hears,” 
writes Mr. Hackett, “by way of example, how child- 
ish the foreign minister of a Great Power can really 
be, refusing to go to work at Lausanne until they 
brought him his silver and alabaster ink-stand, that 
one can understand how European business is act- 
ually done, and by what regular human beings.” 
That is why Mr. Hackett’s articles in The Survey 
Graphic have charmed by their candor as well as by 
their freightage of social information—his handling 
in October of Mussolini and the popular ferment 
throughout Italy; his portrayal in December of 
Nansen and his robust Samaritanism; his intimate 
sidelights in this issue on the secretariat of the 
League of Nations (p. 321). 


HERE ARE FEW TRAVELLERS from 

abroad who do not bring back harrowing stories 
of what life means to the children of central Europe. 
But in the midst of the breakdown of systems of 
record which has followed the war, we have been at 
a loss to interpret generally their need in terms 
which we can understand and on which an intelligent 
and widespread plan of. relief can be based. Co- 
incident with the return of their relief workers to 
Germany, the Quakers have asked Dr. Haven Emer- 
son to swing through the circle of German industrial 
cities from Berlin to the Ruhr collecting substantiated 
facts, checking them with his own expert observation, 
interpreting them with the authority of his special 
experience in the examination of children and in the 
estimation of a community’s assets and liabilities in 
health. Dr. Emerson sailed on December 15. 


AMSAY MACDONALD, Margaret Bondfield, 

Frank Hodges, Arthur Greenwood — these 
names and more of the same sort at the head of 
the poll of the British Labour Party in the recent 
election are familiar to Survey readers. Their bear- 
ers have contributed manuscripts and interviews to 
our pages. They take us back especially to Arthur 
Gleason’s series of articles when he spent the first 
year of peace in England for Survey Associates, on 
a special mission to gather up and exhibit the forces 
at work in reconstruction. He interpreted the work 
and prophecy of progressive employers, public of- 
ficials with vision and especially of those men and 
women of the labor movement who had been thrown 
to the front by their native leadership and their 
courage to stand for a cause when it cost them 
misrepresentation and obloquy. Mr. Gleason’s fore- 
casts are coming true. 
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B&O Engine 1003 


By OTTO 


HEN Engine 1003 rolled out ot the 

Glenwood repair shop of the Balti- 

more and Ohio last September, it be- 

came the symbol in the eyes of manage- 

ment and men of a new and auspicious 

development in American railroading. Engine 1003 

had been reconstructed and this was the outward 

and visible sign in a reconstiuction of the attitudes 

of management and men toward one another. It 

demonstrated that collective bargaining between a 

railroad administration and the standard shopcraft 

unions afhliated with the American Federation of 

_ Labor affords a sound basis for effective cooperative 
production. 

The railroad strike of 1922 was primarily a pro- 
test by the shop-men’s unions against what they be- 
lieved was a conspiracy of a powerful group of rail- 
road executives to destroy their independent volun- 
tary organizations. Unfortunately, this strike, not 
unlike many a heaven-sent adversity, had to be 
visited upon railroad managements, good, bad and 
indifferent, as judged by organized labor standards. 
Among the good was the Baltimore and Ohio, whose 
executives could by no stretch of the imagination 
be accused of having designs upon the independent 
unions. Months before the shopmen’s strike started, 
Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio, had agreed with William H. Johnston, pres- 
ident of the International Association of Machinists, 
that full freedom of organization might logically 
be expected to release the fundamental interest of 
the men and their unions in the development of 
good, economical, efficient railroad service. Upon 
Mr. Johnston’s presentation, he had agreed to join 
with the unions in a cooperative program for the 
- elimination of waste, betterment of shop operating 
methods, and the stabilization of employment. The 
strike halted the plan. But the vision that had in- 
spired it, also inspired presidents Willard and John- 


SPEYER. .jr, 


ston, together with S. Davies Warfield, president of 
the National Association of Owners of Railroad 
Securities, and B. M. Jewell, president of the Rail- 
way Employees’ Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, to hasten the adjustment of the 
strike. ‘Thus the situation was saved for the de- 
velopment of the plan. 


S soon as the hangovers of the strike on the 
Baltimore and Ohio were cleared away, con- 
versations were resumed looking to the start of co- 
operation between the management and the fed- 
erated shopcraft unions. The first and obvious 
thought was to select a shop where the best of re- 
lations obtained, where the chances of success would 
be greatest. But the strike, coming as it did on top 
of a long series of misunderstandings at Glenwood, 
further aggravated difficulties there which it proved 
impossible to remedy by conventional procedure. 
Glenwood is in the Pittsburgh district. It is one of 
three major Baltimore and Ohio locomotive repair 
shops. When fully manned it employs about 1,300 
men. Production there, quality of work, morale, 
had sunk to extremely low levels. When operating 
economies were imperative, the management had 
always shut Glenwood down first and kept it closed 
longest. Glenwood cried aloud for a new dispensa- 
tion. Not without sober misgivings on the part of 
the union representatives, it was agreed to select 
Glenwood as the place to set the new cooperation 
at work. 

So at Glenwood in February, 1923, the men 
gathered nightly in their union meeting rooms to 
hear their chosen officers and technical advisors ex- 
plain the new program in detail. The local manage- 
ment had previously been advised, in conference 
with the system representatives of the shopmen and 
the various department heads of the railroad, of the 
plans for Glenwood. The final step necessary to 
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local understanding then became a conference be- 
tween the local shop committee, representing Balti- 
more and Ohio Local Shop Federation No. 10, and 
the local management. This was arranged, the new 
idea thoroughly discussed, and an approach towards 
the establishment of cooperation worked out. 

S the engineer retained by the shop crafts to 
x guide this development, it was, among other 
things, my duty in conjunction with the Superinten- 
dent of Shops and the members of the local fed- 
erated shop committee to survey conditions in and 
around the shop. First it became necessary to clear 
up, as rapidly as possible, prevailing misunderstand- 
ings between management and men, unsettled griev- 
ances, and so to reestablish confidence. For example, 
among the men were some who, because of their 
past activities and attitudes, were, in the opinion 
of the management, troublemakers whose services 
were not desirable. Instead, however, of being dis- 
charged as would ordinarily have happened, these 
men were invited to attend a conference between 
the shop committee and the management. They 
then had explained to them the new policy of co- 
operation in production and stabilization of employ- 
ment and were invited to assume their part in the 
new game. ‘The result has been that twenty other- 
wise able men, having years of service to their credit 
on the Baltimore and Ohio, were saved for their 
shop and railroad, and perhaps for themselves and 
their families. Offered a constructive outlet for his 
energies, the aggressive individual in a shop organ- 
ization nine times out of ten will use it. There has 
been no complaint concerning these men since. 

Beyond the difficulties in the realm of mutual 
confidence, the survey referred to covered the short- 
comings of the plant in respect to work control, 
manufacturing processes, material supply and con- 
dition of tools and equipment. Nothing so directly 


affects quality of work in a railroad repair shop ° 


as the condition of tools. They express the esteem 
in which good workmanship is held. They are 
the gages of morale. One of the first steps in 
cooperation at Glenwood was to go over the small 
tools, scrap the unfit, repair the cripples, supply new 
ones where needed. The men, through their union 
representatives, unafraid to make suggestions, join- 
ed vigorously with the management in straightening 
out the small tool situation. Among other things, 
an additional tool distributing room was set up in 
the boiler shop to save killing time, through running 
about. Better tools and better organization of the 
tool supply quickly resulted in better workmanship. 

Similar steps were taken to better the supply of 
stocks of material so as to make unnecessary the 
robbing of one locomotive of parts to complete an- 
other; to better coordination of work, and to better 
quality of work by organizing a special crew to 
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“break in” locomotives ready to leave the shop. 
All of these developments derived their inspiration 
from the mutual policy of cooperation and the 
resultant collective will to rehabilitate the reputation 
of Glenwood. 

These step-by-step improvements went forward 
to the accompaniment of a consistent campaign of 
education through discussion in the. fortnightly 
meetings of the local union lodges and the monthly 
meetings of the entire shop federation. Here were 
regular union meetings, ordinarily held for the 
purpose of formulating grievances and discussing 
matters of special concern to the men as craftsmen, 
converted to the discussion and debate of coopera- 
tion, waste and economy in production, organization 
of work, stabilization of employment. Away from 
the clamorous atmosphere in which locomotive 
repair work must be done, in his lodge room where 
the union man feels thoroughly at home, conditions 
are ideal for the consideration of constructive shop 
problems, provided, of course, fundamental reasons 
exist to engage his interest in such problems. The 
availability of these regular meetings, which are 
integral to the trade union tradition, thus proves of 
basic importance in the larger adaptation of inde- 
pendently organized labor to the service of industry. 
The fact that production, workmanship, job 
analysis, tool requirements, material supply are in- 
creasingly in discussion at lodge meetings of Glen- 
wood shopmen is tangible evidence that the inde- 
pendent trade union lodge is a rich asset to a pro- 
gram of genuine cooperation. 


HE new status of the unions in Glenwood Shop 

and the new recognition consequently accorded 
the shopmen’s representatives is in substance tanta- 
mount to a new development in railroad shop ad- 
ministration. As now regarded the unions and 
especially their contact officers have a constructive 
or positive purpose to fulfill inside the Glenwood 
shop in lieu of their purely negative functions of 
the past when their union was their military base. 
Cooperation between unions and management means 
that the unions hereafter have responsibilities to 
discharge in the direction of the major purpose of 
the shop, namely, the turning out of locomotives. 
So, of necessity, do the spokesmen for the workers 
acquire a distinct and useful position in the adminis- 
trative machinery of the shop. In fact, they become 
henceforth a necessary part of the shop administra- 
tion, on a par in many respects with the shop super- 
vision. 

For when the way from the lodge to the shop is 
an unpoliced way, it readily changes from a picket 
line to a channel of cooperation. The local com- 
mittee of the federated shop crafts at Glenwood 
now sits fortnightly and oftener if necessary, with 
the Superintendent of Shops to discuss the sug- 
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gestions gathered from the rank and file in the shop 
or threshed over at the union meetings. Minutes 
of these conferences are kept. The chief of the 
Shop Method Improvement Bureau attends these 
conferences. When proposals are agreed upon, he 
is instructed to put them into effect. The men have 
their own engineering counsel. Cooperation con- 
verted into joint achievement of concrete improve- 
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soon lose its vital essence and take on the anaemic 
complexion of “company unions,” “shop cabinets,” 
industrial ‘‘senates” and ‘houses of representatives.” 


HE two essential conceptions underlying the 
developments in labor relationships on the 
Baltimore and Ohio are cooperation between the 
management and the independent American Fed- 


Bi-weekly conferences are held between the Superintendent of Shops and his staff, the regular Federated Shop Committee 
and their Engineer 


ments such as the reorganization of the small tool 
supply loses its too frequent academic character. 
The moral effect of having proposals submitted 
through the men’s own organization promptly put 
into execution has been pronounced. 

These conferences are between the management 
and the regular shop committeemen who, under the 
old scheme of things, served simply as purveyors 
and adjusters of grievances. New committees are 


not selected for the new purposes, and advisedly . 


not. ‘The responsibilities of the old men, tried and 
not found wanting by their constituents, are en- 
larged, modified, extended. ‘This is of the very es- 
sence of the adaptation of collective bargaining 
trade unions to their larger function of cooperative 
participation in railroad operation. 

It should not be understood, however, that these 
production problem conferences displace the old 
time meetings held to adjust grievances. Griey- 
ances still arise at Glenwood, but with greatly 
diminished frequency. When they do arise, both 
sides recognize that it is imperative that they should 
be taken up for immediate adjustment, not per- 
mitted to go into storage for consideration at some 
future regular meeting. Thus the new functions of 
the shop committee do not conflict with the old. If 
they did, cooperation as practiced at Glenwood would 


eration unions in perfecting methods of produc- 
tion, and equal sharing by the railroad and its 
employees in the benefits accruing from coopera- 
tion. Enthusiasm in improving production would 
soon turn into wormwood and gall if it re- 
sulted in greater instability of employment and a 
shortened period of work. Intermittent furloughs, 
and arbitrary layoffs and shutdowns, had had much 
to do with the old demoralization at Glenwood. 
Rush jobs today, no work tomorrow, bred a 
vagrant spirit in the men, shiftlessness in the organ- 
ization of work in the shop. Why keep tools in 
condition, stock up with repair parts, or step lively 
on the job when the whistle might sleep in the morn- 
ing? This tail-spinning process of degeneration 
somehow had to be stopped. Fortunately, the sit- 
uation as it affects the great majority of railroad 
workers is such that railroad managements can, if 
they will, do much to provide steadier work. The 
management of the Baltimore and Ohio has the will; 
they appreciate that it takes at least two to cooper- 
ate, and that unless both pull together to their 
mutual advantage the common enterprise will not 
go forward. 

The chief item in the work stabilization program 
so far developed is doing Baltimore and Ohio work 
in Baltimore and Ohio shops. Instead of contract- 
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ing out repair work, as many of our railroads so 
frequently do, the Baltimore and Ohio is organizing 
necessary repairs into a steady flow to the work- 
men in its own shops. Some six hundred old locomo- 
tives are now in process of modernization. [he result 
is, first, the splendid shop organization, so fully im- 
bued with the spirit of cooperation, is kept together 
to the obvious benefit of the road; and second, the 
jobs of thousands of men are stabilized. Incident- 
ally it might be pointed out that on each locomotive 
so ‘“‘modernized” actual comparisons with outside 
company costs have shown that the railroad is 
several thousand dollars ahead for doing this work 
itself. 

Work on this locomotive modernizing program 
was actually started last July about four months 
after the policy of cooperation was established. 
The first engine turned out at Glenwood was the 
1003 completed last September. The interest taken 
by the men in the work on this engine, the diligence 
with which they labored, the thoroughness of each 
and every job done, the fine appearance of the 
engine when completed, and its service since put 
into operation, give abundant evidence of the quality 
of cooperation. Engine 1003 brought home the 
practical meaning of cooperation to boththe railroad 
management and the shopmen. Engine 1003 is that 
tangible monument to cooperation which nothing else 
could possibly be. The railroad gets a fine piece of 
motive power produced at a great saving in labor 
and material expense and the men get steadier jobs 
and the maximum opportunity to make their useful- 
ness and their constructive ability count. 

Other steps, also aimed at stabilizing employ- 
ment, have and are 
being worked out on 
the Baltimore and 
Ohio in keeping with 
the general program 
laid down: the brake 
shoe manufacturing 
plant at Newark, 
Ohio, where the rail- 
road now manufac- 
tures its own brake 
shoes instead of pur- 
chasing them from 
outside concerns, 
again at a_ saving, 
while providing 
steadier work for its 
employes; the new 
rolling mill facilities 
built at Cumberland, 
Maryland, for turn- 
ing out engine bolt 
iron; the direct man- 
ufacture of car trucks 


The link gang posts its group production record showing the daily 
output per man-hour beside the work bench 
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instead of purchasing them. Such examples as these 
are part of an ever growing program of “Baltimore 
and Ohio work in Baltimore and Ohio shops.” 
They make cooperation between Baltimore and Ohio 
System Federation No. 30 and Baltimore and Ohio | 
Management economically sound. 

It would be wrong to convey the impression that 
railroad shop work can be completely stabilized by 
simply concentrating all equipment, maintenance and — 
building work in a railroad’s own shops. Other steps 
are also necessary, such as the creation of repair 
reserves to apply to periods when income, owing to 
seasonal and cyclical business inactivities, falls off. 
A more satisfactory method of budgeting railroad 
expenses must also be worked out. And eventually, 
perhaps, before the railroad unemployment problem 
will be entirely solved, some form of unemployment 
insurance will have to be developed. But on the 
Baltimore and Ohio a systematic start has been 
made in coping with the economic wastes resulting 
from unstabilized use of equipment maintenance 
facilities, the most important of which is the work- 
ing force. Cooperation has made this possible. 


AST May the representatives of the shop cratfts 
on the Baltimore and Ohio entered into nego- 
tiations with the management concerning wages and 
working rules. In these conferences new matters 
were discussed in relation to the questions at issue. 
Instead of simply considering living costs and wages 
paid elsewhere as the basis for adjustments on the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the major emphasis was on the 
service shopmen render the railroad, their skill and 
responsibility, their productivity, and the economy 
and efficiency with 
which the shops are 
being run. Natural- 
ly, under a policy of 
cooperation, one 
might expect such 
aspects of the wage 
and working rule 
problem as these tu 
come to the front. 
And sure enough 
they did. 

In many a confer- 
ence since has this 
been the case. The 
tension which usually 
prevails when wage 
matters are up for 
settlement under the 
ordinary relationship 
between unions and 
management gives 
way to a concern for 
each other’s difficul- 


way it was agreed that a Labor Board 


tions. 


‘unreasonably increased. 


- achievement to date. 
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ties. This characteristic of the negotia- 
tions with the unions on the Baltimore 
and Ohio is clearly demonstrated by the 


ruling on the payment of twenty minutes 
for lunch to second and third shift men 
shall apply under certain special condi- 
Had the desire to exact the last 
pound of flesh prevailed, as it does under 
ordinary circumstances, then the shop- 
men would have insisted upon the most 
rigid application of this ruling. How- 
ever, on the Baltimore and Ohio they did 
not do so, simply because cooperation 
among other things meant a sincere at- 
tempt to so interpret working rules that 
labor costs shall not be unnecessarily or 


Included in the new agreement nego- 
tiated last May, to which reference has 
just been made, is this preamble: 


Daily over-all shop performance records are of equal inter est to. 
management and men 


The welfare of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad and its employes is dependent on the 
service which the railroad renders the public. Improvements 
in this service and economy in operation and maintenance 
expenses result chiefly from willing cooperation between 
the railroad management and the voluntary organizations 
of its employes. When the groups responsible for better 
service and greater efficiency share fairly in the benefits 
which follow their joint efforts, improvements in the con- 
duct of the railroads are greatly encouraged. The parties 
to this agreement recognize the foregoing principles and 


_ agree to be governed by them in their relations. 


This in short is the principle which motivates the 
policy of cooperation on the Baltimore and Ohio. 


It is in keeping with this principle that the Balti- 


more and Ohio labor developments are proceeding. 


HENEVER developments such as those now 

under way on the Baltimore and Ohio start, 
the skeptical demand is for results, results, quick 
results. No matter how severely ill the patient may 
be, no matter how long he may have violated all 
rules of health, no matter how bad his past habits, 
when he is acutely ill, he insists that he must be 
cured immediately. 

The start’in applying the policy of cooperation 
was made at Glenwood during the early spring of 
1923. Much mental slash and underbrush had to 
be cleared away to open a clear path through the 
woods. The fact that cooperation made possible 
this very clearing process and reduced to a mini- 
mum the differences and issues which kept the local 
men and management apart is perhaps its greatest 
Confidence between manage- 
ment and men has been established. Grievances 
have virtually disappeared as such, the differences 
arising from time to time being more of the nature 
of special questions or problems of administration 


requiring solution or adjustment through confer- 
ence. The whole conduct of the shop, and especially 
the day by day relation between employes and super- 
intendence is on a more businesslike basis. Atten- 
tion is centered on the primary purpose of the plant, 
namely the manufacture and repair of locomo- 
tives. 

This fact becomes especially apparent when we 
consider the interest shown by many of the men in 
the team or group production and schedule per- 
formance records posted daily. A railroad shop, 
like any other shop, is an aggregation of teams each 
of which does its special part, makes its own batting 
record in the game of turning out locomotives. As 
a result of cooporation it became advisable to have 
the facts concerning the performance of the shop 
presented in simple detail to the men, so that they 
might see for themselves what progress they were 
making. ‘Production,’ “output,” ‘‘performance”’ 
were thus translated into the terms of their jobs. 
The output facts were put right before them where 
they might note each day how they were getting 
along. Largely because of these records, the shop 
as a whole really took on a new significance for the 
men: slow-footed drudgery caught the spirit of 
creative work. 

Aside, however, from the confidence reestablished 
in the shop, the greatly improved morale, the les- 
sened number of grievances, there has been a very 
noticeable improvement in the quality of work 
turned out, length of time engines actually require 
to go through the shop, and in labor turnover and 
absenteeism. Concerning each one of these mani- 
festations tangible evidence is in the record. The 
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extent to which these facts to date are statistically 
demonstrable is a long technical story in itself, 
beyond the scope of this article. What is of major 
interest is the general effect which the new labor 
policy, as exemplified at Glenwood, has had on the 
performance of the Baltimore and Ohio as a whole, 
especially when compared with its chief competitor, 
the Pennsylvania, which has waged relentless war 
on the independent American Federation shopcraft 
unions, on the ground that cooperation with them 
was not compatible with efficiency. 


S is well known, the Baltimore and Ohio has 
recently resumed payment of its regular five 

per cent dividend on its common stock, besides mak- 
ing large appropriations for future retirement of 
bond issues. This it has been enabled to do because 
of the growth of its net operating income. The 
first eight months of 1923 show a net return 


$15,799,000 greater than for the same period of, 


1922, and $15,318,000 greater than the “standard 
return” for the same months of the pre-war years 
on which government compensation was based dur- 
ing Federal Control. The Pennsylvania’s net for 
the first eight months of 1923 is only $6,036,000 
greater than for the same period of 1922, and only 
$7,736,000 larger than the “standard return” for 
the first eight months’ of pre-war years. 

These facts take on added significance when it is 
remembered that the entire net operating income of 
the Baltimore and Ohio is normally not more than 
half that of the larger Pennsylvania System, and 
consequently the difference in percentage increase is 
even larger than the difference in dollars. The net 
of the Baltimore and Ohio more than doubled be- 
tween 1922 and 1923, while the net of the Penn- 
sylvania increased less than 12 per cent. 

For the first nine. months.of 1923 the Baltimore 
and Ohio shows the enormous excess of $22,441,- 


A typical improvement effected at Glenwood as a result of a suggestion from a union source. 
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This picture shows an 
orderly method for storing pipe stripped from locomotives which are undergoing repairs 


674 above a year ago. The Pennsylvania shows a : 


gain of only $6,650,648. 


Another way of measuring financial progress is — 


by the “operating ratio’’—which is the percentage 
which expenses take out of revenues. ‘The lower 
the operating ratio, the greater is the ‘efficiency of 
the road. In 1922 the operating ratios of both 
roads were about equal, being 81 and a fraction. 
For the first eight months of 1923 the operating 
ratio of the Baltimore and Ohio was 76.6, against 
81.9 for the Pennsylvania. The Baltimore and 
Ohio was therefore nearly 5 points better than its 
own record of the previous year, while the Pennsyl- 
vania was nearly 4 points worse than the average, 
and slightly worse than its own record of last year. 

Of course, a road might temporarily increase its 
profits by cutting down expenses in such a way as 
not to keep its equipment in repair. 
would lead to trouble later. The Baltimore and 
Ohio has done just the opposite—it has markedly 
improved its equipment condition while making the 
above financial record. This means that a lot of 
work was done at a low cost—in other words, the 
shop forces were remarkably efficient. 

One of the best tests of shopwork is locomotive 
condition. For the month of July, 1923, according 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Balti- 
more and Ohio had only 14.1 per cent of freight 
locomotives unserviceable, against 19.9 per cent for 
the Pennsylvania. More remarkable still is the im- 
provement over last year. The Baltimore and Ohio 
percentage dropped from the high figure of 50.6 
in July, 1922, while the Pennsylvania’s percentage 
was reduced only from 23.2. Both roads showed 
a marked decrease in percentage of freight cars un- 
serviceable. 

Now comes a very curious and interesting com- 
parison. It has been shown that in improvement 
of locomotive condition the Baltimore and Ohio did 


Such a course > 


far better than the Pennsylvania. It has further 
‘been shown that in spite of this fact it did not spend 
so large a proportion of its income. How did this 
happen? One explanation may be discovered from 
the statistics of locomotives going through the 
‘shops. According to the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, in two weeks ending September 15, the Balti- 
more and Ohio turned out of shop 614 locomotives 
out of a total of 2,481 on line, or a little less than a 
quarter, while the Pennsylvania turned out of shop 
3,319 out of 7,340, or almost half. ‘Thus trips to 
the shop are much more frequent on the Pennsyl- 
-vania than on the Baltimore and Ohio. Between 
June 1 and September 15, 1923, 4,242 of the Balti- 
more and Ohio’s repairs were heavy repairs, and 99 
were light repairs. Only 1,575 of the Pennsylvania’s 
were heavy repairs, the remaining 22,747 being 
light repairs. The Baltimore and Ohio has been 
concentrating on heavy repairs in its own shops, 
which are done so well that only a few light repairs 
are necessary, while the Pennsylvania is either not 
attending to heavy repairs or getting them done very 
poorly. The Pennsylvania’s policy in this regard is 
obviously more wasteful than the Baltimore and 
‘Ohio’s. And it indicates clearly the superior skill 
_and efficiency of the Baltimore and Ohio shop forces. 
| There might be one remaining explanation for 
defenders of the Pennsylvania. They might say that 
the above figures do not show the true condition be- 
| 


cause the equipment on the Baltimore and Ohio had 
been allowed to remain in use longer without repairs. 
Net ton-miles 
(or tons carried 
one mile) on the 
Pennsylvania in- 
creased from 
3,276 millions in 
fuly, 1922, ‘to 
4,938 millions in 
July, 1923, or 51 
per cent. Net ton- 
miles on the Bal- 
timore and Ohio 
lincreased be- 
tween the same 
two months from 
858 millions to 
1,946 millions, or 
£277 per cent. 
For the seven 
months ending 
July of each year 
the increase on 
the Pennsylvania was from 22,487 million ton-miles 
to 31,253 million, or 39 per cent, while the increase 
on the Baltimore and Ohio was from 8,536 million 
to 13,046 million, or 53 per cent. 


\ 
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B. & O. Engine 1003, reconstructed and giving satisfactory service, an out- 
ward and visible sign of effective cooperation in production based on collective 
bargaining between a railroad management and the standard shopcraft unions 
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BOVE all else what the cooperative develop- 
ments on the Baltimore and Ohio signify is 
that organized labor under proper conditions will 
rapidly acquire a fundamentally constructive atti- 
tude towards industry; that labor, once having 
acquired this attitude, is actually able so to exert 
itself that the conduct of industry is perceptibly 
improved. In other words our trade union move- 
ment, given constructive industrial functions in addi- 
tion to its present special humanitarian functions, 
will measure up to its enlarged responsibilities. 

At all events, let us hope that the start so far 
made on the Baltimore and Ohio really warrants 
this significant conclusion. How far-reaching its 
benefits would be to our railroads, their two million 
workers and the public served by both! 

What, indeed, does the general situation offer? 
First and foremost it is a fact that approximately 
seventy-five per cent of our two million railroad 
workers are members of independent, bona fide labor 
organizations. On matters of large policy, especial- 
ly in relation to their industry, there is the closest 
agreement and cooperation among them. They 
exert by all odds the most powerful single influence 
affecting the day by day relation between manage- 
ment and men. The wise railroad executive, there- 
fore, who looks at his industry in a statesmanlike 
way, will take full cognizance of this fact. He will 
see that there zs a next step in collective bargaining 
which, if it can be taken, will enhance the value of' 
this institution and replace its purely negative fea- 
tures by positive, 
constructive ones. 
He will see that 
for the unions 
there is the op- 
portunity to as- 
sume responsibil- 
ity for service, 
quality of work 
and output in re- 
sponse to. their 
recognition and in 
return for the 
wage rates and 
working con di- 
tions they nego- 
tiate with man- 
agement. He will 
see that the rail- 
roads can thus 
acquire two mil- 
lion faithful and 
enthusiastic supporters of the industry—a vast army 


of good will—which will help improve the industry, 


find new business and assist in its growth and 


prosperity. 


The Stakes in Mexico 


By FRANK TANNENBAUM 


LEFT Mexico 

City on a train 

which was side- zie 

Chrac'k cde 

make way for 

the special carrying President Ob- i 
. id 

regon to the capital from Celeya. | 
It was the day the rebellion broke 
out at Vera Cruz. I had spent four 
months in Mexico, and had been 
thrown with many of the leaders 
who had backed the Calles—de la 
Huerta candidacies and who were now taking the 
field. The indelible impression I took away with 
me is that the present clash in Mexico is essentially 
a new battle in an old struggle that began with the 
coming of the Spaniards, and which has continued 


to date; indeterminate peace, resting periods for the, 


gathering of forces anew, and then another battle. 
It has been a long revolution with the ends un- 
changed. The causes fought for have been social, 
economic and political equality of the masses of the 
Indians and their half-Indian brothers with the sons 
of the Spanish conquerers. The Spaniard conquered 
Mexico, but he neither assimilated nor annihilated 
the Indian. He simply took the Indian’s land away 
and that made a slave of him because freedom is 
impossible in an agrarian community without land 
ownership. He lost his status and became a servant 
in the house of his fathers. 

The mere fact that the Indian outnumbered the 
white man, that the white man came as an ad- 
venturer, a gold seeker, a soldier rather than as a 
settler with his family; the mere fact that the Span- 
ish conqueror left his women behind him made the 
conquest tentative, temporary and a passing thing 
in Mexico. No sooner did the conqueror settle in 


A study by Diego Rivera for a detail 
of a mural in the Escuela Prepara- 
toria in Mexico City 


Mexico than the Indian be- 
gan to undermine his posi- 
tion. He began to absorb 
him physically. That was in- 
a evitable, and through centu- 
ries that have passed the Spaniard 
j has wellnigh disappeared and the 
Mexican has risen in his place, but 
the Mexican is half Indian in blood, 
and more in tradition, temper and 
view of life. 

The Indian has, by mingling, 
achieved physical equality with the white man and 
the history of Mexico is the struggle to complete 
this achievement by adding to it social, economic 
and political equality. It is here that one must seek 
for the motive of the revolutions of Mexico. But 
economic, political and social equality in an agrarian 
community is not possible without the possession of 
land and so the revolutions have centered around 
the breaking up of the large estates, about the re- 
distribution of the ejidos to the Indians, and all 
Mexican history is dominated by this agrarian strug- 
gle, the ultimate fulfilment of which is the basis of 
any real progressive life in Mexico. 

The Obregon regime represents, if not the first, 
one of the first, and certainly the most successful 
outcome of this hundred years’ struggle of the 
descendants of the disinherited Indian to achieve a 
position of equality with the descendants of the 
conquerors—it is to the Indian his dream come true. 
It represents the instrument which was to give him 
the peace he had fought for, and the Obregon ad- 


ministration has succeeded in doing what no other 


Mexican government ever has succeeded in doing 
before. 
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THE STAKES 


The Obregon administration has done the fol- 
lowing things: 

First, it set out to educate Mexico with a degree 
of enthusiasm almost religious, with a passion for 
teaching the masses that has thrilled even the most 
casual observer. The Indian and his half-brother 
would at last be given spiritual equality with the 
Mexican who owned land and enjoyed the tradition 
of culture. The educational budget was raised from 


_ §,000,000 pesos under Carranza to 50,000,000 un- 


_ der Obregon. 


Five hundred libraries were organ- 
ized and a million copies of a children’s reader were 
printed; 400,000 volumes were brought from Spain 
to be distributed in libraries and schools. The 
classics, a hundred of them, were to be printed in 
lots of 6,000 apiece, for sale at cost to the public 
and for free distribution to libraries and schools. 
These classics included Plato, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Goethe and others. Educational missionaries on 
the backs of little burros traversed the mountains 
and valleys accompanied by other burros carrying 
a collection of books on their backs to organize 
schools in little villages. The Indian arts, and music 
and drawing were studied and cultivated. Classes 
in popular music with thousands of workers partici- 
pating were organized in the City of Mexico and 
other places. A vigorous campaign against illiteracy 


was inaugurated. The air was vibrant with the 


enthusiastic attempt to build schools and educate 
children. That was something new in Mexico. The 


carrying out of this program would make one part 


_ of the revolution complete. 
j and cultural equality to the masses. 


It would give spiritual 


The second thing that the Obregon regime has 
_done has been to pacify Mexico, and I say that in 


_ spite of the present revolution. Mexico actually had 


what they had been fighting for. 
_land; gave them schools; gave them water. 


peace, something it never had had before. It boast- 
ed of tyranny before this, or a peace imposed by 
soldiers, by rural police, by terror, but it never en- 
_joyed good-natured peace as it did now. Diaz ruled 
for thirty years but he carried on a war of ex- 
termination against the Mayas and Yaquis, but Ob- 


_ regon had peace, and he had it five months after he 


came into power. That was an astounding and un- 
believable achievement, because Mexico had had 
ten years of constant and spectacular violence. So- 
called bandits dominated sections of Mexico and 
made travelling unsafe and business intercourse im- 
possible, and yet within a few months the country 
settled down and became quiet. Obregon gave them 


He gave them 
The 


_ bandits turned their sabres into plow-shares; Pancho 


Villa rode an American tractor and harvested 40,- 


- 000 bushels of wheat. 


Literally what happened was that as soon as 


Obregon came into power he found himself in 


possession of an army of 130,000 federal troops 


Re 
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and something like 50,000 bandits. He took the 
bandits into the army and increased the federal 
forces by 50,000, and then set them to clearing land 
and building roads; he settled them in military 
colonies and gave them land and machinery, animals 
and agricultural implements; allowed them to keep 
their arms and gave them more ammunition if they 
wanted it; allowed them to keep the military organ- 
ization, but he said, ‘“The revolution is over. Here 
is what you have been fighting for. Now settle 
down.” 

And so they did. And the bandits became farm- 
ers and almost policemen in their neighborhoods. 
That is, Obregon pacified Mexico by giving the re- 
volutionists what they had fought for, and then the 
revolutionists stopped being revolutionists and be- 
came farmers. This happened with the Zapatistas, 
with the followers of Villa, with the followers of 
Cedillo and many others. He not only pacified 
Mexico, but he reduced the army. He demilitarized 
Mexico and as soon as conditions allowed, he would 
take a division and settle it on the land just as he 
had done with the bandits, and where he could not 
do that, the army was employed in the building of 
roads; some of the best roads in Mexico have 
been built by the army under the Obregon regime. 


HE third thing Obregon made possible was the 

development of the labor movement. ‘There are 
now in Mexico somewhere between 500,000 and 
800,000 organized workers; that is, workers in the 
cities and small farmers, peons who received their 
land and settled bandits: all belong to the same or- 
ganization—the Mexican Federation of Labor. 
This organization is not very old. It held its fifth 
convention this year, but it is by far the most sig- 
nificant organization in Mexico. And this for a 
simple reason. It is the only organization in Mexico. 
Mexico is a country without organizations, and the 
labor movement is the only group that has a large 
number of people, scattered over the country, and 
outside of the army, that are organized and subject 
to discipline, both intellectual and social. ‘The sig- 
nificant thing about this movement in Mexico is that 
it is the only important organization (outside of the 
church—and the church is not at present a creative 
factor in Mexico) that has historical continuity as 
an organization and does not dissolve when its im- 
mediate objects are achieved. It is a labor move- 
ment, and as such, has succeeded in forging into the 
community a sense of social policy, a sense of social 
ideals, a sense of loyalty and a continuous power of 
resistance. It has well-nigh made the old palace 
revolution impossible. Until now, loyalty in Mexico 
was personal loyalty, and when your leader went 
back on you, you changed your loyalty without losing 
your character; but when you have a labor move- 
ment that has persistent ideals and organization, the 
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thing is not quite so easy. The labor movement in 
Mexico is today possibly the most significant single 
fact in Mexico—the term labor movement includes 
all the organized workers including the compensinos, 
and they have been encouraged by the government. 
The labor leaders have important governmental 
positions. A part of the financial advances involved 
in organization were borne by governmental depart- 
ments. The recognized leader of the labor move- 
ment was until recently the head of the Ammunition 
and Arms Department of the government. 

These three things taken together, and if there 
were time and space one could go on and detail them 
at great length, have set in motion a series of forces 
which were remaking, and will, ultimately, remake 
Mexico. The operation of these forces in them- 
selves have already discovered a new type of Mex- 
ican, a type unknown to the average American in 
Mexico, and not understood by the old Mexican 
himself, a type represented by Ezekiel Salcedo, who 
is more nearly like a British labor leader than the 
broad-brimmed, two-gun irresponsible Mexican that 
our movies like to picture. 

What this movement of social reconstruction 
means in operation is probably best seen in Yucatan. 
Anyone who wants to understand the meaning of 
the social democratic movement now abroad in the 
world had best go to Yucatan and see its work there, 
because there is probably no other place on the globe 
where it can be observed with better advantage. 


EN years ago the Maya Indians were slaves, 

subject to physical abuse by their masters and 
sold with the land they tilled. This was the fact 
of the situation evén if the legal formulation read 
differently. And I have seen within the last six 
weeks a nominating convention in one of the smaller 
towns of Yucatan where there were assembled about 
two thousand Maya Indians who came to watch the 
proceedings of about sixty delegates. 
vention I saw a middle aged Maya Indian woman 
with her bare feet, in white embroidered huipiles, 
straight hair flattened on her head, stand on a 
chair and deliver a speech in Maya. Ten years 
ago this woman was a slave, and all her sister dele- 
gates were slaves, and now they carried on a dem- 
ocratic convention with a degree of competitive 
earnestness and sense of good form that was as- 
tounding. This nominating convention is but a 
symbol of the spiritual resurrection involved. 

I attended a land distribution in Yucatan where 
to the tune of much joy; for the first time in four hun- 
dred years, the Indians again became land owners. 

These are but flashes that one could describe in 
much greater detail, reflecting the rebirth of a race 
—in this case, the Maya Indian; in other parts of 
Mexico, other Indian groups. 


At this con- | 
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HE continuance of the policies of the Obregon 

regime is the most important thing in Mexico 
just now, and their continuance is involved in the 
election of General Plutarco Elias Calles who has 
been the moving spirit and the real power behind. 
the Obregon regime. It is well known in Mexico 
that if he is elected these policies of Obregon will 
go forward energetically. Education, land distribu- 
tion, and labor organization have been the dominant _ 
interests of his life and the carrying forward of 
these policies involves the making of a new Mexico, 
the raising of new groups of the people to power, the , 
establishment of small cooperative agricultural com- 
munities, the making of Mexico into a modern na- 
tion without destroying its strong cultural heritage © 
that belongs to the Indian. No social program as © 
comprehensive as this can be carried forward in 
Mexico without destroying the power and the hold 
of the large land-owners and their friends. 

That, fundamentally, is the issue; and, behind are 
questions of personality and party politics. De la 
Huerta represents in himself, or by the group that 
is around him, the attempt to undo, or at least to 
stop the carrying forward of the policies of the 
present regime in Mexico. ‘They have drifted by 
swift stages from political agitation in advance of © 
the July elections, to a resort to force. Theirs is 
in essence a military rebellion—a breaking away of 
some of the federal army leaders with their political 
and social allies. If they should succeed in over- 
throwing the Obregon government they would only 
succeed in initiating civil war in Mexico, the end of 
which no one can foretell, because they will be con- 
fronted by the Indians, the settled bandits, the or- 
ganized workers who will fight again as they have 
fought before, for a hundred years if necessary, to 
achieve the program involved. This resistance to 
the de la Huerta-Sanchez rebellion is very different 
from the traditional Mexican military adventure 
where any leader with funds could take the field with 
hired peons. ‘Today, we have the people themselves 
rising to the defence of the government against its 
antagonists. The mere fact that President Obregon 
has felt himself sufficiently powerful with his people 
to call them to the aid of the government and to 
give them arms in its defense is the most illuminat- 
ing thing about the present situation. I know as a 
matter of fact that the organized labor movement 
will put thousands of men in the field, if needed to 
defend the present regime; or to carry on, if it is 
overthrown. The present rebellion is a counter- 
revolution. It can give Mexico civil war, but it can- 
not give it peace. It is the latest stand of the re- 
actionaries, whose success would only open another 
era of popular uprisings, but whose defeat would 
stimulate the carrying forward of the Obregon pro- 
gram with greater energy. 


Switzerland as the Isle of Peace—a poster by H. Markwalder 


Jewelled Parts of the New Swiss Watch 


The first of three character sketches of the League of Nations 


By FRANCIS HACKETT 


HE League of Nations is not a castle 
in the air. It is an actual institution, 
planted on the ground, with exits and 
entrances. Its cast includes a great an- 
nual convention of delegates, called the 

Assembly, which lays down the conditions on which 
the assembled states are agreed that the work of the 
League is to be done. The Assembly decides the 
money to be voted, the policy to be outlined, the 
general curve and tendency of the League. It is 
left to the Council, which is much more under the 
thumb of the Great Powers—the Great Powers 
representing great wealth and great population and 
great war-force—to shape the actual decisions, to 
devise the method in specific cases, and to give the 
Assembly’s policy driving power. That power, how- 
ever, is transmitted through the Secretariat, an or- 
ganization of about four hundred. And of that 
four hundred there are perhaps twenty-five or thirty 
men who, unknown and unadvertised though they 
are, are the mainspring of the League. 


Place thirty nonentities in control of the Sec- 
retariat, and the League of Nations becomes about 
as important as the College of Heraldry. Secure 
thirty real men and women, and you have a League 
that is one of the most promising forces in the 
world. 

The thing that most impresses me about the 
League as it is today is the quality of the men in the 
Secretariat. I have never seen a finer group. If 
you go around the world looking for intelligence, 
force and insight, you may be able to match them in 
certain inner circles of able men. In every fine bit 
of machinery, there must be men who correspond 
in quality to the jewelled parts of a watch. But these 
men of the League are unusually well selected. 
They are at once rounded and independent, clear 
minded, fair minded and free minded. And their 
best work is still in them. 

You take a man like Dr. Rajchman, the Pole, 
who is at the head of the health work. To see him 
handle his job is like watching the operations of a 
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power- -house, where there is a minimum of distrac- 
tion, where everything is scrupulously in place, 
where, in the centre of stillness and order, the one 
wheel that drives is revolving with incredible swift- 
ness and immaculate precision and ease. Dr. Rajch- 
man is himself compact, direct, cool, with a clean 
laboratory look about him and with no italics or 
pretension. His eye is on the object, as they say of 
the artist. And his object, international health, I 
shall later describe. While a Pole, of Hebrew 
strain, Dr. Rajchman is master of English. He has 
had much to do with the men of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and he said, incidentally, that nowhere 
had he met better examples of what he called the 
international point of view. The men of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, apparently, are so educated to 
expect criticism that they pick their SEEDS like 
mountain mules. 


R take Madariaga, the electric intelligence of 

the Disarmament Section. Salvador de Mada- 
riaga is a Spaniard, son of a Spanish officer. He went 
to school in France, where, in competition with his 
French schoolmates, he repeatedly got first in 
French composition. Later he lived, worked and 
wrote in England, after his graduation from the 
Ecole des Mines. In his work for the League he 
shows in rare degree the detachment, the critical 
keenness and yet the fire, which are Latin character- 
istics. In person he is slight, dark in coloring, ex- 
tremely quick and alive. Not yet forty, he unites 
with the dignity of the Spaniard a flashing humor 
which is young. He has written criticism of the 
first rank in English. 

With this Pole and this Spaniard let me put a 
Swiss, William Rappard, who was born in New 
York, who has taught at Harvard, and who is now 
in charge of mandates. Dr. Rappard is the kind of 
reasonable internationalist whom innumerable ques- 
tioning outsiders trust. During the war he was as 
pro-French as a French-Swiss could be. He even 
pushed his fellow-countrymen of German stock 
rather far in the direction of the Allies. But as 
between the French and the English, in their con- 
stant tug-of-war, he is in every way qualified to be 
enlightening and helpful to both sides. A broad- 
shouldered, military-looking professor, he is a solid 
strength to the Secretariat. No one would describe 
him as a radical, but in the sphere of mandates 
he is the type of robust will that secures trusteeship 
rather than exploitation on the part of the white 
powers. A long training in severe intellectual work 
removes him as far as possible from sentimentalism, 
yet his rather red-blooded physique prevents him 
from becoming harsh or dry. 

Another Swiss, Haas of the Transit Section, is 
in the difficult position of working out for Europe 
the problem of interstate commerce. It is a curious 
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fact that America, with all its isolation, has punct- 
ured sovereignty in a thousand ways in its practical 
relations with Canada on freight and passenger 
trafic. Europe, on the other hand, has a fractured 
system of railway and waterway communication, 
broken anew as a result of the war. To this work 
of construction M. Haas brings a quiet tempera- 
ment, a deep reserve, a masterly grasp of fact. As 
secretary of the Barcelona Conference he was con- 
cerned from the start with the large negotiations 
between members of the League in order to secure 
freedom of communications and transit. An im- 
patient man might have despaired of the collabora- 
tion which this calls for, but M. Haas. has the air 
of a specialist who could sit forever through the 
tedious illness of his patient. He knows that neces- 
sity is the mother of internationalism, and he is 
willing to give time and endless work to the adjust- 
ments of which so many are jealous and so many 
afraid. No other organ exists to do the work that 
the League has in hand in regard to freight and 
passenger trafic. The League is the natural organ 
of, for example, aerial control. But in these mat- 
ters the vested interests are so opposed to any sort 
of collaboration, the League is compelled at every 
step to nurse them. No wonder M. Haas looks tired. 


NOTHER member of the Secretariat whe has 
reason to look tired is Dame Rachel Crowdy, 

the Englishwoman who has in hand the work 
on two big questions, the opium question . and 
the question of the traffic in women. Dame Rachel 
Crowdy is one woman among many men, in the 
higher offices of the League, and she is in a post 
where controversy rages. ‘These facts, combined 
with the fact that she organized and ran the V. A. 
D.’s during the war, account for her official gravity. 
Responsibility has transformed her from the slim, 
fashionable English gentlewoman into a figure spare 
and clear, a figure that William Blake might have 
drawn. But austerity is not really Dame Rachel 
Crowdy’s note. There is no nonsense about the 
method or spirit she brings to her work, and no 
sparing of effort. Like all women who have sailed 
out from the havens to which it had pleased Man 
to call them, she has needed and developed her 
humor. She uses it in a job that requires extreme 
realism and at the same time a fine discretion. She 
is thoroughly English, but English internationalized. — 
That is, English that has breathed the radium air 
of imagination. If the men in the lead of the Sec- 
retariat strike one as extraordinarily open to convic- 
tion, disinterested and expert, so in the same degree 
does Dame Rachel Crowdy. In her work at the 
head of the section on opium she has encountered a _ 
broadside from-America, where it is held in official 
circles that the League ought to control the actual 
growing of opium. Since the American delegates 


_-attitude on this criticism is not defensive. 
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have joined the Opium Committee of which she is 
secretary, a joint policy may be looked for. But her 
It is 
sympathetic and receptive. She is concerned with 
the reform of the opium situation, and the reform 
of traffic in women, not in the soothing of opium- 
growers or the protection of licenses, either in 
prostitution or “‘dope.” 

(Dame, by the way, is a new title that the English 
King bestows on women. It is the equivalent of a 
knighthood, and it was given to Dame Rachel 
Crowdy for her work in the war. As to whether a 
“Dame” is married or not, you are no more en- 
lightened than you are in the case of women who 
are members of the Lucy Stone League. Dame 
Rachel, it may be said, is unmarried. ) 

It seems only geographically fair to put alongside 


‘this Englishwoman an Irish member of the Inter- 


national Labor Office. E. J. Phelan. Mr. Phelan 
is head of the diplomatic division of the Labor 
Office. He came to this work, with an interval 


strenuously employed at Paris, from the first-class 


of Trade. 


— 


division of the English Civil Service. The severe 
training of the English Civil Service is markedly 
clear in Mr. Phelan. He can write a letter, for ex- 
ample, which is as self-effacing as the most perfect 
alibi. He can, at a moment’s notice, talk like an 
institution; such an institution as the English Board 
But in this punctilious and officialized 
style one soon detects an Irish edge which is the 
edge of a cutting intelligence. This glint in Mr. 
Phelan’s style corresponds to the keen and detective 
eye in his politely impersonal face. He can, on oc- 


_ casion, warm to an extraordinary pitch, and his 


voice can intone almost as deeply as Frank Harris’s. 
He is capable of talking for hours about the possi- 
bilities of the Labor Office, the work that lies be- 
fore a new member of the League like Ireland, 


the advantages and disadvantages of the English as 


_ against the French civil service system, the inter- 


national value of Albert Thomas. 


On the other 
hand, he can pass a whole evening in the Club Inter- 
national, of which he is president, as if he were as 
remote as the little black cat that makes the Club 
its home. M. Phelan, as he is called in the Club, 
is the friend of all nationalities. He sees the high 
virtue of Robert Cecil, the strength of a Finn like 
Toivola, the integrity of a Pole like Sokal, the racial 
future of the Latins. 


ITH Dame Rachel Crowdy in her opium work 
is the chivalrous M. Blanco, who, after many 


_ years in the Chinese Customs, gave up his retirement 
_ pension there to come three or four years more 


quickly to the work at the League. Until you discover 
he is a devotee of Sandow’s exercises, you might sup- 
pose that M. Blanco was merely comfortably stout. 
He talks fascinatingly and freely of the smuggling 
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cases he has dealt with in China. As one listens to 
him, coolies and mandarins troop before one’s eyes, 
one sees the old schoolteacher who is a lean habitué 
of opium, hardly to be suspected, and one sees be- 
side him the wretched laborer, drugging himself 
after drenching toil, unable to moderate his doses, 
doomed to die. The world traffic is the living fact 
of M. Blanco’s life. Part Spanish and part Eng- 
lish, he mingles tenacity and imagination in his study 
of the best means of bringing under law this hor- 
ribly dangerous and immensely profitable trade. 

It would show a lack of proportion, however, to 
lay all the stress on the opium traffic and its dan- 
gers, when infinitely greater dangers to public health 
and welfare result from the failure of human be- 
ings to protect themselves aginst actual disease. 


T was considered an extremely smart move when, 

during the war, the British imported Chinese 
coolies into Northern France. That smart move cost 
the Western world hundreds of thousands of lives. 
The Chinese brought the influenza to Europe, that 
influenza which, among other things, killed more 
Americans than died in the war. This fact, if alone, 
would have been enough to turn the Health Organ- 
ization of the League of Nations to the task of 
anti-epidemic organization. But unfortunately the 
influenza epidemic was not an isolated incident of 
the past five or six years. 


N Russia, in this period, four million have died 

of typhus. Besides that, cholera, relapsing fever, 
dysentery, malaria, small pox, anthrax and scurvy 
have raged as never before in modern history on 
the confines, or actually inside the barriers, of 
Western Europe. 

As Dr. Rajchman sits in his office in the League 
of Nations building, there is nothing on earth to 
suggest typhus or malaria; you see a desk as clean 
as a harvested field, its occupant defensive behind 
his glasses, and no apparatus except a pencil in 
view. But something is said about malaria, and 
Dr. Rajchman gets up quickly and walks to a map. 
It is a specially drawn map, studded with pins of 
brilliant colors. These mark Dr. Rajchman’s 
enemies; you are in the presence of the General 
Staff of the Health of the World. 

Before the League came into being, some one said, 
‘What is wanted is a small, permanent, central body 
whose sole duty would be to watch over and pro- 
mote the operation and fulfillment of the obligations 
as regards pacific settlement of the signatory Pow- 
ers.” That small, permanent, central body has 
come to be, but not only is it concerned with “ob- 
ligations as regards pacific settlement,” it is also 
concerned with obligations as regards such matters 
of international moment as public health. In the 
tangle of the world, where epidemic is always 
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threatening, here is the fire tower and the fire 
warden. It is for him to take messages, to send 
messages, to warn, to mobilize. If the health world 
could be credited with a nervous system, he’d come 
very near being the brain. 

But the brain, in this case, is so under-nourished 
that it is a voluntary body, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, which finances much of its activity. — 


N the great scummy ocean of man’s imbecility, this 

pin-point of world organization for health 1s 
not entirely alone. There is another little island, 
the Yap of the Office International d’Hygiene. The 
two might have been joined into one more powerful 
union, but since the United States was a member ot 
the Office and not a member of the League, the 
union was opposed by the United States. Medical 
men being what they are, however, the two organ- 
izations have worked in great harmony, and the 
United States health men have taken important 
part in the work of the League. 

That work is peculiar. It does not attempt to 
take over the work of state organizations. It does 
not go in for theoretical inquiry, no matter how 
valuable. It combats those diseases which, in the 
absence of international activity, would too easily 
cross frontiers and have a clear field before them. 

The world is a unit to the Health Organization. 
Its attention is concentrated on those very points 
from which the pious conservative averts his eyes. 
It is to the Near East, to Russia, to Greece, to the 
Suez Canal, that the Health Organization gives 
most of its mind. It has sent a commission to the 
Mediterranean to see how to prevent epidemics 
spreading in the Near East. It has sent a com- 
mission to the Far East, to study the efforts that 
are made in Far Eastern ports. It has paid special 
attention to the handling of the annual pilgrimages, 


in which the religious-minded pool their prayers and 


their germs. It has conferred on sleeping sickness 
and tuberculosis in equatorial Africa. It has made 
manful and rewarded efforts to help Russia and to 
protect Western Europe from Russian epidemic. 

In these processes the main object has been to 
use existing health organizations. But where the 
existing organizations have been too feeble, the 
League has itself brought aid. It has also taken 
as its job the focussing of epidemic information, the 
relating of that information to health policy, and 
the linking of health services in different countries 
in order to have its policy carried through. 

More than that, it has deliberately striven to 
develop “carriers” not of disease but of sanitation. 
This it has done by finding money for the exchange 
of personnel, to promote understanding, to quicken 
intelligence, to increase goodwill. 

If you go to the Serum Institute of Copenhagen, 
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for example, you can talk there to a doctor from 


Warsaw, who has been lent to Copenhagen through 
the League. I met there a young scientist who had 
returned from Alexandria, in Egypt, one of the key 
positions in the health of the world, and who was 
about to leave for the United States, to study at 


Albany, N. Y., and at Washington, D.C. But these 


sidelights on the exchange of personnel are not the 


only glimpses of the League’s activity that you can 
get in Copenhagen. 
the headquarters for testing the anti-toxic sera, tor 


You also discover that this is 


i 


i 


standardizing sero-diagnosis of syphilis, for CO- | 


ordinating the results of. research into biological 
products used as drugs. 
This may sound a scape matter. 


ent methods, different judgments, different tradi- 
tions. Dr. Madsen, chairman of the Health Com- 


| 


But in medicine - 
as in everything else different groups have differ- — 


mittee appointed by the Council of the League, told — 
me in Copenhagen that the units of tetanus serum, — 


for instance, have varied so misleadingly and dan- 


gerously from one country to another that the dif-— 


The unit 


ferences could easily lead to fatal results. 


reckoned as 100 in one country was 3,000 in an- j 


cther, and in another 10,000. One work which has 
been made much easier by the League has been the 


ms 
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standardization of the tetanus serum. Another 


that has been standardized for the world is the 
diphtheria serum. 


done with the serum used in case of pneumonia, 


HE handful of the Secretariat I have chosen to 
mention is not, perhaps, the handful that another — 


visitor would pick. There are headliners like Sir 


And something has also been 
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Edgar Salter, the Norwegian Colban, the admir-— 
able Mr. Butler of the Labor Office, the men in — 


Information, Race Minorities, Intellectual Cooper- 
ation, the men in the Political Section, the men who 
have produced the extraordinarily competent re- 
search results in the Labor Office, or the. American 
woman, Florence Wilson, who has directed the 
Library and alarmed whole battalions of Europeans 
by encouraging the people who use a library to re- 
gard books as instruments, not as museum specimens 
to be jealously guarded and withdrawn from use. 

I went to Geneva cold and suspicious. [I still 
think the whole tradition of modern government, 
European and American, is steeped in animosittfes, 
love of privilege and greed; unless men of better 
heart and clearer head can take the helm, suffering 
and frustration must be the common lot. But here, 
at any rate, the right sort of men and women have 
a foothold. They have captured a big share of 
world-direction from the foreign offices and the 
war-makers and the profiteers. Not to admit this, 
because one would like to have world-salvation on 
a platter, is to lack common sense. 


Torches 


By MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 
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Through the blown dust of other years they pass, 
Like pictures in a lighted glass; 

Those earlier millions with their quiet tread, 

Who are not. dead. 

For these are they who held their torches high, 
Searching the darkness through their night of years, 
And the wide sky, . 

Where signal lights of distant worlds go by, 

That keep the living rhythm of the spheres. 
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Yet are there other torches, with a flame 

Kindled at altars, builded in love’s name— 

Torches of nearer light, and fragrant smoke, 
Through which a close and intimate secret broke, 
When the old wonder came 

Of life itself; of sweet new flesh renewed 

Out of an older body, and endued 

With two merged flames; the crimson and the white, 
To form one light. 
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They only went the certain way of death, 

Who breathed no spark of life with living breath, 
Into another body; spoke no word 

The waiting millions heard; 

Did no sweet, secret thing, 

That left the very silence, whispering 

An inner name that guardian angels keep, 
Waiting beyond the loud confusion and the strife, 
Above still forms that seek an hour’s sleep, 

Out of the terrible beauty that is life. 
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And there are those whose shaken torches burn 

The sweet and innocent eyes, that turn 

To seek a shelter and a light 

Through wavering shadows of unholy shapes, 

Where something that is neither God nor man escapes 
Into a darker night! 

And there are those whose smouldering torch shall fall 
Into deep waters of a widening sea, 

Where no voice but the cries of drowned men call, 
Who know the darkest ocean depths, and all 

Their mystery. 
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What torches then, shall fit our hands that Or shall one Greater Beacon light the 
reach earth, 

Above the scorned uncertainty of speech, When love, triumphant, comes to birth? 

To wider light? : Enough, to know one ringing call 

What kindled torches, through the night, To pierce the shadows, and to mark 

Reveal a flash of startled wings, How flames leap in the dark, 

Through lonely ways, and falterings? Lest we should fall! 
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Percy MacKaye might well be called a dramatist explorer. The prime result of a long summer and early autumn 

spent in the remoter parts of the Kentucky mountains is a group of plays of which the first—“This Fine- 

Pretty World” —is a comedy, performed this season at the Neighborhood Playhouse in New York. In the following 
article, Mr.MacKaye for the first time interprets the explorations which lie back of his dramas. 


Untamed America 


A Comment on a Sojourn in the Kentucky Mountains 


By PERCY MACKAYE 
With Excerpts from the Trail-Journal of Marion MacKaye 


T was a golden summer’s morning—‘‘a 
right purty time,” as they say in the 
mountains—when I set out, with my 
wife and son, on foot and mule-back, 
to cross the wild ridges of the Ken- 

tucky mountains into remote regions beyond the rail- 
roads. I went on a hunting expedition, yet not as a 
huntsman, but as a naturalist in the realm of drama. 

And before I came back in the autumn to this 
outer world, I had found far more than my dreams 
in a world of virgin forests and unsullied creeks, 
profusely abounding in rare, unclassified species of 
the genus homo— strange wildflowers of the human 
spirit, hardy, wayward, shy, fantastic, beautiful, and 
—doomed to extinction: a world where, as by 
miracle, I found still proudly beating the pioneer 
heart of my own people—America, ancient and 
untamed. 

To conserve, in forms of imagination, some 
vestiges of that elusive, vibrant life before its in- 
evitable passing, became now doubly my motive, in 
looking backward toward that untamed world. In 
that task, some thoughts, arising from recollections 
of my sojourn there—are here set down. 

Does civilization consist in being tamed? 

We who live in our cages: cages of steel and 
marble and cement—clean, luxurious, electric light- 
ed, reared by the genii of a thousand roaring 


machines—are we ipso facto civilized? Do we not 
peer through our bars—some pacing like tigers, 
some couchant like drowsy bears, some chattering 
like simians swung by their tails—peer through our 
bars, and wonder? 

Over there in the mountains are men who do not 
live in cages: a million Americans, who do not chase 
the dollar; who do not time-serve machines; who 
do not learn their manners from the movies, or their 
culture from the beauty-parlors: illiterates, who do 
not think what they are told to in type; “lazy” 
people, who have leisure to lean on their hoes and 
discourse religion and poetry with the dawns and 
sunsets; oldfashioned “Independence” folk, who 
take “liberty and the pursuit of happiness’ for 


~ granted; untamed Americans, who do not ask for 


“‘licenses’”’ to live. 

Shall we not, then, hasten to ‘‘civilize’? them— 
convert their dirty log-cabins into clean cement 
cages? Or first shall we inquire whether they may 
have something to contribute to our own brand-new 
civilization—something which of old we cherished 
but now perhaps have forgotten? 

Such inquiry will involve some of the basic 
values of education. During recent years I have 
visited many American schools and universities. 
Everywhere I have found presidents, faculties and 
students confronted with a supreme vexed problem 


“Stirrup to stirrup, on the vari-colored mules, en route to the funeralizing” 
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involving the Untamed and Tamed—the Pioneer 
Spirit of America wrestling with the Machine of 
Modernism to retain his elemental plasticity un- 
fettered. And everywhere I have beheld the Machine 
downing that valiant Wrestler, whose sinews grow 
ever weaker in the struggle. Everywhere, however, 
Ihave observed an increasing awareness of the issue, 
and a deep longing on the part of some leaders 
(pioneers of the future) for its 
human solution. 

The pioneer is twin-brother 
to the poet. The Kentucky 
mountains are still peopled with 
ancient pioneers. ‘The pioneers 
of a new education—may they 
not find a fraternity of helpful 
understanding in the more inten- 
sive study of that poetic civiliza- 
tion which their unfettered 
brothers of the hills still have 
to contribute to that great 
Wrestling Bout —before the 
Machine levels them to a com- 
mon impotence? 

This article can only suggest, 
not develop this large theme. 
Drama and poetry are of the 
essence of education, but the 
method of the poet-dramatist 
differs essentially from that of 
the methodical educator. 

During my travels in the 
mountains I collected, with m: 
wife’s aid, several: volumes of 
original data concerning the 
language, thought, tales, songs, 
superstitions of the mountain 
people. These conceivably might 
be put to purely scholastic uses. 
For my purposes, however, they 
are simply loam of an authentic subsoil for the 
growth of a native Theatre of Poetry, to which I 
hope slightly to contribute in a group of plays. The 
growth of such a Theatre may well become part 
of a policy of Greater Conservation. Such Con- 
servation, I suggest, if it is to be worthy of its 
American birthright, will not stop at salvaging 
merely our backgrounds of physical wild nature, its 
power-waters and forests with their diversities of 
bird and plant life. More vitally important to its 
human goal, it will become also a conservation of 
spiritual wild nature, with its precious diversities of 
Man—his distinctive species of soul-life, his un- 
spoiled heritages of thought and untamed imagina- 
tion. 

Their oneness with wild nature is integral to 
the character of the mountaineers. While we were 
gathering data for the plays, my wife recorded 
some of the characteristic backgrounds in a trail- 


A master fiddler of the hills 
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journal, from which I shall quote in this article. 
Here is an excerpt: 

“A hard, steep climb in the rocky bed of the 
creek, straight up to the top of the mountain. The 
trail was wild with a rich, dank beauty. Fallen 
logs, moss-grown and lichen-covered, lay thick like 


shaded jade, exuberant in greens with rich golden- 


brown and heavy blue-black depths. The sunlight, 
falling through the luxuriant, 
overhanging branches, cast the 


jewelled forest floor. 


line after the last steep pull, we 
came upon the narrow margin 
of the mountain-top, just wide 
enough for a rail-fence, moun- 
tain-fashion, zig-zag, and the 
slender trail. There—plunging 
on ‘yan side,’ as the natives say 
—swept downward the surging 
sea of corn, all in blossom, with 
shining blades. It was a mighty 
field of ranked industry, every 
line even, and now and then, like 
‘hants’ among them, rose the 
ominous gray, twisted limbs of 
the girdled trees, dead—years 
gone by, but still wasting away 
in ghostly accompaniment to the 
eerie folk-lore of ‘Old Granny 
Big Poll’ and her eldritch Cats! 

“Here we stood leaning 
against the fence-rail, gazing far 
down below to the bottom of the 
cornfield toward the tiny cabins 


restoring occupation—then down 
we began to go, till the cabins 
hove in sight: little gray log-cabins with their 
garden-patches, the inhabitants coming to the door 
and gazing up at us—a rare sight for them—then 
on down again sheer to the creek, where we crossed 
on a slatted log and entered a paling. 

“Tt was the prettiest place we have yet seen, rich 
with a profusion of blossoms and tall, lavender 
clusters of ‘church bells,’ where a most beautifully 
rough-hewn, weathered old smoke-house stood in 
the midst of a riot of Pretty-by-nights, Touch-me- 
nots, Moss Roses (our Coreopsis) and Princess- 
Feathers. Leading out to a chain and bucket on a 
windlass was a covered porch. Here we were 
greeted by a gray-haired mountain-woman, hand- 
some and blue-eyed, an aged ‘Aunt Rachel’ by the 
well! After chatting awhile, we went on through 
her garden patch. 

“Then along by the creek to an idyllic little hollow 
where the stream meandered, the geese and ganders 


carved shadow-patterns on this | 


“Emerging to the open sky- 


so far away. We walked for a © 
few rods on level ground—a — 
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disported themselves, the tow-headed children wan- 
dered fancy-free, and the gentle heifer, with the 
sweet-echoed cowbell, strayed from dripping penny- 
royal to spiced mint. 

“We hopped and poised and plunged and essayed 
‘the brimming river,’ till a dingy domain greeted 
us with ‘What’s your name?’ from a rear window, 
half boarded up, where peeked a woman with the 
shadow of a man behind. Mistrusting it was a 
“Tiger, —a window where you pass in your money 
and are handed out your bottle—we sedately stated 
our names—where from, and where going—and 
leaped on up-stream. 

“Crossing only to re-cross, we reached before long 
a most primitive cabin, just beyond a splash-dam, 
with only a chicken roost for steps leading up to 
the door. We stopped to see if anybody was 
around, but only a fat little yellow kitten assumed 
the dignity of hospitality and demurely posed on the 
doorsill—a tiny atom of mountain life against the 
black emptiness of the windowless cabin—so soft 
and sweet she was, and so diminutive to be the only 
one ‘at home’ !” 

- These are the lonely backgrounds from which the 
“lonesome songs” take their strange cadences of 
isolation. But these represent only one aspect of 
the mountain life, which reveals its exuberant social 
sense in the riotous frolics and fiddle-reels of the 
puncheon floor, political oratory of the outdoor 
elections, and crowded gatherings of the countryside 
for the unctuous ‘‘Amens” and tears of funeralizings. 
To one of those preachments we were guided by a 
fine, mountain-born lad named Ray, as we travelled 
mule-back up an almost inaccessible “‘branch.” 

“From all the cabins were now coming the moun- 
taineers and wending along with us, the women 
sitting side-saddle behind their husbands, who 
occupied the saddles. The gathering grew and, as 


we started up the last steep incline, we were part of 


i 


A granny of the creeks, homeward bound from a “‘workin'” backbone on a 


A mountain patriarch ambling to the grist with corn 


a Chaucerian pilgrimage, laughing, joking, bobbing 
and jostling, stirrup to stirrup on the vari-colored 
mules—children, courting couples, hill-folk young 
and old, barefoot and brogan—and among them, 
the jolliest of them all, ruddy faced, white-haired 
and moustachioed, was the mountain preacher, Uncle 
Charlie, all en route for the 
funeralizing of old Betsy, 
who had died some three 
years before, but was now 
having the obsequies, as it is 
often not convenient or pos- 
sible to obtain a_ preacher 
here for months at a time. 
Often the widower is married 
again when the ceremony for 
the first wife is celebrated. 
“The hillside was a verit- 
able precipice, and one of the 
girls fell off behind and was 
caught just in time by her 
husband. What keeps them 
on, heaven knows! — just 
balanced on a mule’s slippery 
still-more- 
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sliding meal-sack. 

‘“At last we tied our mules with others in the creek, 
and got over an eight-rail fence—we all did, young 
and old —for there are few gates here, and it is 
all in the day’s work. There, just as we essayed the 
fence, we heard the first high-wailing notes, drifting 
off across the hills, of the mountain preacher—that 
strange intoning which rises to a piercing yell, with 
deep drawing-in of the breath and nasal inflection: 
a sing-song giving of the Gospel, with high shouts, 
mouth wide open, hands high in air and then held 
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gang of jay-birds, and they fills the mind of the | 
bird poetry.” 

There is a sentence I wrote down from the lips | 
of an old mountaineer. How would the average | 
normal school graduate “‘correct”’ it by “grammatical | 
rules” in a ‘composition’? (Are the images and 
rhythms of elemental nature admissible to a “‘cor- | 
rect’ education?) Would the gracious charm of | 
that old man’s speech raise an educated titter from” 
the school benches, where the new generation is — 
being solicitously “civilized” ? 


over the ears, : 

toenablehimto | ; from our rey 
give yet louder cords, is aim 
range to his etching of a | 
voice without mountainstorm, — 
damaging his remembered af- — 
ear-drums.”’ 


In all these 
experiences,that 
which fascinat- 
ed me most in 
my quest was 
the vividly im- 
agined thought, 
and its expres- 
sion in a speech 
of amazing 
freshness and plasticity, on the part of those who had 
been least affected by the outer world language 
of literacy. 

The mountain dialect exists, of course, in all stages 
of deterioration, and it is quite possible to visit 
many quarters where its distinctiveness is weak or 
negligible. But at its unspoiled best, it is still a 
speech splendidly racy in colloquial charm and power, 
and as admirably adapted to an indigenous literature 
as the Scotch or Irish, of which indeed it is a kind of 
American “mutation” from a blending of those with 
ancient English stock. Especially its constructions— 
vitally responsive to the ebb and flow of spoken (not 
written) thought—are as sensitive to natural 
rhythms as the speech of the ear-trained audiences 
of Marlowe and Shakespeare. 

This language is a precious heritage of the moun- 
taineer from a thousand years of folk-culture; yet 
so cramped is the standardized culture of the average 
normal school teacher (blissfully ignorant of the 
Elizabethans and Chaucer and “Beowulf,” not to 
mention Burns and Singe) that the first admonish- 
ment of the mountain child—who has braved lonely 
miles of storm-swept trails, humbly to “crave school 
larnin’,” is for him to “correct”? and shamefacedly 
disavow his own ancient mountain speech in favor of 
the “grammatical rules’’of a rubber-stamp education, 

“Yea, Sir, hit war the first cold spell that come, 
right when the grapes is about all gone and the rest 
of the berry tribe, between the turnin’ of the weeds 
under and the dyin’ of food, and thar comes in a 


By the old smoke house, 


t; 
And here} 


ter seventy | 
years by the | 
same speaker: 
“Onct, when | 
I were a leetle 
feller, I seed 
a thunder-ball 
% —the likes of a 
de a a, comet-star. Hit 
come along a 
big black cloud, 
lightnin’ shootin’ through and through. And the 
cloud split open, and hit blazed a ball big as a 
washin’ tub, which the valley was claired up and ye 
could see away-y back yander. Hit come straight- 
over Black Mountin, and thar hit busted—big a 
noise as a cannon—on the battlements. And 
thousands of sparks they was falling, like foxfire, 
when wet hit shines of a night and light enough to 
travel by: like black balls of rosin, and hit burnin’. — 
And the star-ball hit split that-thar cloud same ’s 
a big saw-log comin’ down the current; and hit were — 


amid a riot of blooms 


_ standin’ apart that cloud, which the storm shone 


through hit, and hit went jist as straight as a gun 
would a-shot a bullet from west to east. Sech rain 
I never seed fall in my life!” 

To this aged poet of nature, whose master fiddling 
in the hills has rejoiced the hearts of four genera- 
tions, I owe intimations of the values of synthetic 
life, revelations of quick sympathy with all sentient 
things, which I would not swap for any specialty 
of the universities. He first taught himself to read 
in middle manhood when, taken ill, he lay on his 
cabin floor, face upward to his close-held Bible, 
which—already knowing mainly by heart—he was 
able to decipher from oral memory. Fortunate for 
him (as also for other thousands of mountaineers) 
that his first literacy led him to the splendors of 
speech in the St. James Version. Yet before then 
his poetic gifts were bred of a noble illiteracy. 

So all poetry is by its nature kinned to illiteracy; 
for its function is to quicken and perpetuate, through 
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_ the ear, those plastic elements of man’s spirit which 

were evolved long before the existence of writing 
and reading, and which those tend to stiffen and 
retard. So printing is merely a necessary evil of 
poetry, which really lives only in the voice and the 
oral imagination. 

It is this oral imagination, and the memory it 
springs from, which endows the mountaineers with 
a living sense of the long continuity of human life— 
a sense that is almost lost to us who record life in 
memorandum books instead of in brain cells. Thanks 
to it, the intimacies of family anecdote and history 
live on vividly, not merely for one generation but 
often for six and seven, touched with colors of the 
fabulous as conversations are repeated from sire 
to son. 

As I stopped one morning by the cabin of an old 
‘native, who was hewing fresh shingles from the 
split trunk of a felled chestnut tree, I heard from his 
lips (substantially as follows) this family anecdote 
of an incident which befell on another morning two 
hundred years before. 

I had asked him how he came to live there . 

“How come I to be here, gabbin’ with you, this 
day and time? I'll tell ye. Hit ’s all to blame of 
a parrot-bird. 

“Ye see, my grand, great, great grandsir’ he lived 
in old Ireland, the town of Brooklyn, jist out o’ the 
way of the ebb and flow of the tide. His pap kep’ 
a shipyard thar—Godawful rich he war. The roads 
thar is rayed off in block squares, and he lived in the 
‘jinin’ buildin’ to the King. 

“Now Jim—that were his name, my Grandsir’-— 
he were about fifteen year old, I reckon. 

“So, one mornin’, and hit purty in fall time, 
Grandsir’ Jim were awalkin’ to his work by the tide, 
and he went through a fine apple orchard—great- 
big of red and gold apples hangin’ thar, the road 
amongst ’em. And thar in the green leaves they 
was one apple were striped purple-red, round bright 
as the bottom of a big, clean tin cup, and hit danglin’ 
down. And he war jist retchin’ up his hand for to 
grab hit— 

“ ‘Hold thar! Tl 
tell the King on ye!’ 

“He drapped his 
hand, quick off. 

“Who hollered 
that?’ 

“And lo, behold, 
hit were a_parrot- 
bird, the King’s 
watchman, settin’ 
thar in her golden 
cage for to spy who 
should rob the ripe | 
fruitses. And thar | 
she set slickin’ of her 
fashetty feathers, 


Following the midsummer lure of the highland trail 
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pieded red-scarlet and green and yaller-gold, and 
the blue hackle of her beak combin’ of her proud 
tail-piece. 

“ “Ho, pish to ye! Jist a parrot-bird!’ 

‘Jim retched up his hand agin and grabbed the 
apple off. 

““TPl tell the King on ye!’ 

“Pl kill ye if ye do!’ 

“Away went the King’s messenger and told the 
King, and back she flew agin. 

“IT told the King on ye.’ 

“Then Jim picked up a stone and killed the parrot- 
bird dead as four o'clock. 

“So hit went out agin him, the King’s warrant, 
which hit was death, or leave the country in three 
days. 

“And the news of hit come to his pap, the ship- 
master, and he axed the King of his pardin. 

‘“““No, sirree!’ says the King. ‘No pardin for the 
one what has killt my watchman.’ 

“Then his pap he says to Jim: ‘Jim,’ he says, ‘ye 
*re bound to leave here, or die. Leavin’s better than 
dyin’,’ he says, ‘so git out and go to Amerikee. Hit 
*s a wild country thar, but be a good boy and come 
back when ye kin.’ 

“And he put Jim aboard to one of his ships and 
paid his way acrosst the big water; and his maw, 
Rebeccy, grieved herself and died away soon arter 
then. 

“So Grandsir’ Jim he come to port to the city of 
old Richmond in Virginny. But he never didn’t git 
back home no more. But he transmigrated through 
Verginny, and laid out in the Revolution war. And 
he come through to Kaintucky on the south-west 
trail, and come in here at the head of the Beech 
Fork and settled on Cutshin—the first man ever 
lived thar, and he war buried thar in A-prile, 1777. 

“Yea, Sir! So ye see hit ’s a parrot-bird what ’s 
to blame of me gabbin’ to ye here now!” 

His store of such family biography was not 
limited to the ‘ ‘grandsir’ ”’ who came to America, 
but included the main line and cross connections of 
his intervening fore- 
bears in a rich flow 
of specific personal 
a.ecdote. To him 
some of these were 
as vivid in vicarious 
memory as the re- 
membrance of his 
own mother and im- 
mediate family. In 
the mountains death 
is not a guillotine to 
dissever human rela- 
tionships with instant 
oblivion. There per- 
sonality sets through 
(Continued on page 360) 
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Far out in the wild, the Najavo lives in his 
spiritual eternities 
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HE Navajo 
i, reservation is 
a domain half 

the: size of 

France. It is 
a desert plateau, lying in 
New Mexico and Arizona 
and bordering Colorado 
and Utah. Its altitude is 
from six to nine thousand 
Meet. Those who remem- 
ber the country near the rim 
of the Grand Canyon and 
the country within the 
canyon can visualize it. 
But to the Grand Canyon 
picture there must be added 
great levels of sage-brush 
and again of yellow grass— 
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There are two chief Romances of the 
American Indian—two future romances 
among others less complete—which may 
partly retrieve the hundred Lost Romances, 
wasted or killed. 

One 1s the romance of the Pueblos. The 
Survey has dealt with them variously. The 
other, and maybe the greater and stranger 
romance, 1s that of the Navajos. They have 
been but little discussed. They remain as 
unapproachable through literature as they 
are physically elusive amid the canyons, 
mesas and glowing mountain wastes of their 
reservation. They are the largest intact 
Indian tribe—from 32,000 to 36,000. Their 
range of nearly 20,000 square miles 1s the 
biggest and least exploited Indian reserva- 
fion. 


hogans built and abandoned 
in a season, is the Navajo 
house and home; and the 
mystical and magical do- 
minions of the imagination 
which inhabit this strange 
landscape are an effectual 
part of the Navajo social 
life. 

Large mineral resources 
exist on the reservation. 
Aside from a billion tons, 
more or less, of near-to- 
the-surface coal, there is an 
oil-field lately discovered. 
Controversy has raged 
about the exploitation of 
this oil-field, already be- 
gun. The oil situation has 


grass where perhaps no sheep will be found, nor 
even the further-ranging wild horses, because drink- 
water is absent. Bounding and partly traversing the 
reservation at the south, is the Little Colorado river, 
sometimes no river and sometimes an appalling 
gush of ruddy water. Always, clear from horizon 
to horizon, stretches that Painted Desert landscape. 
Compared to it, even the Grand Canyon may 
appear oppressive and pallid. Perhaps it is the 
most ineffable note of landscape music ever heard 
on this planet, and all the 20,000 miles of the 
Navajo country echo with this beauty which rises 
again to supreme 
power in Monument 
Valley and around 
Navajo Mountain 
and again at the 
Rainbow Bridge 
northward from the 
reservation. The 
Navajos hear this 
music, gleam with its 
fire and move with 
its rhythms. Their 
common speech and 
formal recitative are 
dyed and_ transfig- 
ured by a landscape 
which to them is a 
living and acting 
Soul. It, and not the 
casual momentarv 
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Siscearek ies Dr. 


Gladys A. Reichard 
In this region, irrigation must pe farming, nor 


can sheep graze more than 


occasioned the creation of a new tribal council of 
Navajos whose possibilities for usefulness are great. 
Oil likewise has brought about the beginnings of 
a reorganization of the Government’s administra- 
tive system for the six Navajo jurisdictions. In 
deciding how the earnings from oil shall be dis- 
pensed, Congress must reconsider the whole sub- 
ject of Navajo policy and administration; and this 
will mean a reconsideration of the Indian question. 
Aside from the oil question, Navajo life has reached 
a crisis because the reservation has become over- 
populated. There must be a great enlargement of 
the reservation or a 
greatly increased 
productivity of the 
existing reservation, 
and this second. re- 
sult is within reach. 

The Navajos are 
the Indian tribe 
within the United 
States who have kept 
their prehistorical 
culture-system most 
nearly unchanged 
and unweakened, 
RB) even while making 

© enormous changes in 
their economic and 
material life. They 
can still make enor- 


our miles from water mous adjustments 
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along the indefinite and very treacherous 
roads and may note only one or two slow- 
moving herds of sheep and perhaps now 
and then a corn-patch. Yet he will be told 
that the reservation is over-populated— 
congested. 

Readers who do not know the great 
American desert may wonder at the state-_ 
ment, that with three hundred acres to every 
man, woman and infant, the reservation is 
over-populated. In this region, irrigation 
must precede-farming, nor can any sheep : 
graze more than four miles from water. It 
is incomprehensible how even the present 
population is sustained. The Board of 
Indian Commissioners reported in 1922: 
“That at the-accepted minimum of required 
acreage for grazing, a steer or horse must 
have forty acres at least and a sheep or 
goat, eight acres.’’ According to this, the 
sheep and goats alone would consume the 
whole Navajo range if there were drinking 
water everywhere. But there are thousands 
of square miles where drinking water has 
not yet been developed, and still there are 
I,100,000 sheep and goats. Where do the 
60,000 cattle and the legions of wild horses 
feed? 

The answer lies partly in the unsuspected 
capacities for adaptation on the part of or- 


ganic beings—men and beasts. It lies part- 
The soft, firm audacious beauty of Navajo blankets is woven on Jy in the fact that Navajo life has defied 
rough looms in the open air 
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reservation boundaries. Fires blazing be-_ 
and still keep their cultural synthesis intact. Like fore hogans can be seen at night on the deserts far 
an unobtrusive, immeasurable artist, the Painted from the reservation. , 
Desert which made them what they are, continues For the visitor will learn that the Navajos are 
now to guard them and to re-create them in their increasing in numbers. In spite of infection with 
ancient form. Not a mere average exhibit of human the white man’s diseases, and of a medical neglect 
stuff, well-served or ill-served socially—the Navajos' almost complete, this indomitable tribe increases” 
are not this. They are an eager and plastic race, rapidly. So here is the immediate phase of the 
eager to make practical adjustments. Yet merely Navajo question. Can the productivity of the reser- 
to repeat the place-names which they have given to vation be increased—substantially increased, even” 
their indescribable and passionately loved desert is multiplied? 
to enter into the classic art, not of any modern na- Answering this question will be to answer the 
tion but of China or of Greece. A few among hun- whole question of rural development for Indians, 
dreds—thousands—of these place-names are as fol- including the development of rural secondary ing 
lows, literally translated: Tangled Waters. The dustries and pin-money industries. : 
Buttes that Stand like Twin Stars. Where the The Administration recognizes the problem, and 
Cranes Stand. Where Water Flows in Darkness has taken steps which, if carried to their logical 
Under the Rock. Lone Juniper Standing Between conclusion, will solve it. The first step has been an 
Cliffs. The Shumac Spring in the Black Mountain. expenditure for water development which, over a 
Beautiful-Under-T he-Cottonwoods. decade or longer, has totalled $1,100,000, The 
Occupying the Navajo reservation are the 35,000, second, a recent step, has been the appointment of a 
more or fewer, members of the tribe, 2,200 Hopis, Commissioner-General for the Navajo reservation 
1,100,000 sheep and goats, 50,000 cattle, and horses as a whole. This Commissioner is Ex-Governor H. 
and burros variously estimated at 60,000; 300,000, J. Hagerman of New Mexico. I had completed my 
and 340,000. These figures register the first phase Navajo observations before meeting Commissioner 
of the Navajo problem. One may motor all day Hagerman. All over the reservation I had met} 


: 
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golden opinions of him, and I had become convinced 
that his handling of the difficult problem of leasing 
the Navajo oil-lands had been disinterested and 
eficient. In brief, Commissioner Hagerman is the 
Navajos’ best present hope. 

The Spaniards found the Navajos living much as 
the related Apaches lived until our own day. That 
is, as roaming warrior bands, a perpetual Damoclean 
sword hanging above the sedentary New Mexico 
and Arizona pueblos and the agricultural tribes of 
Southern Arizona. The Spaniards gave, or rather, 
the Navajos took, the horse, the sheep, and cattle; 
and around these, and later around the cottage in- 
dustries, the Navajos reconstructed their material 
life. Navajo farming, conducted on the Hopi style, 
waned with the rise of the sheep industry and then 
increased when the ranges became over-grazed and 
when Uncle Sam (in very recent years) provided 
the beginnings of water development. With the 
passing of warfare, Navajo energies shifted to 
trade, and one of the amusements of the reservation 
today is the battle of wits between some two hun- 
dred competing white traders and the Navajos who, 
in unorganized individual trading, would drive 
a Syrian to despair. These white traders, by the 
way, are almost uniformly a strenuous, servicable 
and square-dealing lot of men, harsh toward one 
another often, but never harsh or philistine toward 
the Navajos. 


The “subduing” of the Navajos took place in. 
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1863-64, by United States troops under Kit Karson. 
The majority of the whole tribe were moved to a 
concentration camp. In the words of President 
Grant’s Indian Peace Commission: “In the trans- 
porting of the prisoners to Bosque Redondo such 
great hardships and terrible exposures were ex- 
perienced that many died, and the few who were 
allowed to retain their flocks and herds lost most 
of them in crossing the snow-covered mountains.” 
Thereafter, for four years, an experience of White 
Man’s frightfulness which would be only the dark 
story of a hundred tribes. No evidence of re- 
membered bitterness from this experience is met 
among Navajos today. In 1867 General Sherman 
negotiated, and in 1868 the Senate confirmed, a 
treaty which allowed the Navajos to return to their 
desert home. ‘The treaty reservation has been ex- 
tended through various executive orders, until the 
area technically set apart for the Hopis and Navajos 
together is about 19,060 square miles, and for the 
Nayajos alone is about 15,220 square miles. ‘The 
Navajos share in the use of perhaps two million 
acres in addition to area technically theirs, and 
negotiations are now being pressed to incorporate 
a million of these acres in their undisputed reserva- 
tion. As stated above, this vast area is over- 
populated under present conditions. The Indian 
administrator has faced for many years this central 
problem: intensive development. 

The situation differs from that which is found 


At the door of his hogan of mud and brush, the Navajo silversmith plies his art in the bright sunshine 
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among the Pueblo Indians. Pueblo industry is al- 
most completely involved with Pueblo civic organ- 
ization; and Pueblo civic organization is involved 
with, and ultimately dependent on, the archaic, hid- 
den, esoteric life. Unwise coercion has often beén 
used. This has created an emotional and a reasoned 
resistance toward outside influence and toward 
change. 

The case is different among the Navajos. ‘The 
Pueblo communally entertains new practical pro- 
posals; the Navajo individually entertains them. 
Far out in the wild, the Navajo lives in his spiritual 
eternities which are not troubled by, and do 


Photograph from Bureau of Ethnology, 
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not treuble, the secular and business adjustments. 

Forecasting a Navajo industrial program, let us 
glance backward. For a decade or longer, the 
following have been the recognized elements in that 
program: 

First. Increase in the number of wells for stock. 

Second. Increase in the farming area through 
storage and through the conservation of spring-flow. 

Third. Improvement in breeds of stock, especially 
of sheep. 

Fourth. Agricultural education, organization and 
leadership, designed to insure the upkeep of wells, 
to insure the keeping of benefits resultant from 
breeding, and to increase and diversify the farming 
activity. 

Fifth. Reduction in the number of horses, 
gether with possible improvements of the breed. 

Sixth. Management of the blanket and jewelry 
industry, with a view to conserving and even im- 
proving the arts and to establishing and widening 
the market. 


to- 
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The Indian Bureau has worked faithfully at the | 
first and second requirements stated above. There 
has been necessary experimentation; there have been | 
inevitable failures; but the work has been planma | 
and sustained by men familiar with conditions in} 
the field and guided by a long-range scientific inter- | 
est. The productive value of a million acres or more} 
has been added by these irrigation developments. |, 

The third task stated above has been attempted 
spasmodically. It is debatable whether Navajo 
sheep are more hardy or whether they yield better 
meat than the sheep grazed by Mexicans on identical . 


i; 


sorts of range in the Southwest and by some Navajaa 
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The Navajo boys and_| 
girls, joyous children of | 
the vast desert spaces, ac- | 
customed to the age-old | 
worship of fire and moon Fi 
ritual, the mythical lore of 


their people, the dances | 
and songs, droop and 
shrivel in spirit when | 


snatched away to the } 
homesickness and dreary | 
imprisonment of govern- — 
ment schools where allis” 
incomprehensible to them | 
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especially near the Eastern bounds of the reserva- 
tion. It is admitted that the Navajo sheep produc 
only about one-third as much wool as the’ practicabl 
improved breeds on near-by ranges. Here by itsel 
is a possibility of adding fifty per cent to the pro-— 
ductivity of the reservation. 
As for task five above—while estimates of th 
number of semi-wild horses and burros vary enor 
mously, all observers agree that the number is great- 
ly in excess of requirements. It is stated by those 
who know the Navajo best, that the Indians would 
not oppose the sterilization of stallions. A remedy 
for horse over-population is thus at hand. Horses 
and burros of course take the feed which sheep and 
cattle might claim. 
Agricultural organization and craft development 
are central to everything else—here we enter th 
field of the management of human beings as distinc 
from the engineering of physical improvements. 
And here we encounter results so meager that the 
spell failure. Furthermore, when we study th 
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mechanisms for getting results we see the impersonal 
reasons for the failure. 

The Indian Bureau combines the function of 
trustee over Indian property with that of guardian 
over Indian person; and all the myriad social service 
operations of government are, for the Indian, con- 
ducted by the Indian Bureau. Far from the critical 
eye; immune from competition; supreme over those 
whom it serves, its ‘‘wards’’; ceaselessly harassed 
by political pressure from localities, which is reg- 
istered in Congress: thus the Indian Bureau has 
travailed along, decade following decade, un-re- 
organized rather than un-regenerate since its be- 
ginning. This condition limits equally the Indian 
and the field employee of the Indian Bureau—the 
field employee whose punitive power over the Indi- 
ans is great, but whose freedom of initiative usually 
is non-existent, and who neither possesses the facil- 
ities to do his work well nor is permitted to reach 
out to other state and federal bureaus and get the 


Very different is the 
schooling at home on the 
reservation where the 
young Navajo is initiated 
into the fascinating mys- 
teries of “sand paintings,” 
those marvellous: magic 
pictures made of colored 
sands, which must be 
scattered and destroyed 
before sundown to avert 
evil. Here he learns to 
practice the patience and 
fine craftsmanship of the 
true artist under the hap- 
piest conditions 


needed facilities. The octopus of bureaucracy which 
first grasped the Indians has grasped also the Indian 
Bureau workers in the field, and hungry still, he has 
grasped the bureau chiefs at Washington and has 
established his own mastery over the legislative 
processes in Congress. His existence and his omni- 
potence serve well the exploiting interests which are 
seeking to reduce the Indian estate, but to the Indi- 
ans he is frustration and doom, and equally he is a 
frustration to the fine human nature and the mental 
liveliness which exist abundantly among the thou- 
sands of Indian Bureau employees from top to bot- 
tom of his anomalous service. 

The Indian administrative system, in its relation. 
ship to the reservations and to the outside world, 
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is fundamental to all else in the Indian question. 
The Bureau of Municipal Research made a complete 
study of the system for President Taft and for a 
joint committee of Congress. The report was sup- 
pressed—even a single typewritten copy was not 
allowed to go into the Congressional Library (for 
the octopus is ever watchful). The Bureau in 1915 
printed a summary of its findings and this can be 
read by those anxious for details of Indian adminis- 
tration. 

The reservation is one problem, viewed from the 
business angle. The fifty-odd clans are all reserva- 
tion-wide, and the Navajos wander regardless of 
arbitrary jurisdiction lines. But there are six juris- 
dictions, and heretofore each one of the six has 
swung from a peg in Washington and has cooperat- 
ed with the other jurisdictions chiefly by clashing 
with them violently. When to this condition is added 
the lack of functionalization of services with staff- 
and-line organization, and the frequent absence of 


coordination among bureau-chiefs at headquarters, 
the administrative condition of the Navajos becomes 
readily understood. The statement is not a criticism 


of any present or past administration. It describes 
an accumulation of seventy years. As already men- 
tioned, the present Administration has faced the 
realities and has started to deal with them real- 
istically. While well begun, the Navajo reconstruc- 
tion is only at its beginning. 

Briefly but specifically. The first Government 
“stockman”’ whom I talked with on the reservation 
—a splendid type humanly he was, too, with a fine 
relationship with the Indians—assured me that 
sheep-breeding was useless and that the legions of 
unused horses were economically valuable as meat. 
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I found no superintendent or trader or other in- 
formed observer to agree with him; yet he repre- 
sented such leadership as there was in matters agri- 
cultural for a whole jurisdiction. What I did find 
was a veritable chaos of conflicting opinions and im- 
pressions of fact, among superintendents, traders 
and all, which expressed the absence of scientific 
inquiry or of official concept or policy in all years 
preceding 1923. The irrigation service, as I have 
stated, presents a striking exception to the above. 
Also, practical ideas abound among superintendents 
and traders alike; among the superintendents in the 
summer of 1923 there were three men at least 
(there may have been others) who, if given freedom 
of initiative and provided with needed specialists, 
“could have done for the whole reservation such work 
as Superintendent Campbell is now doing for the 
long-abused and now greatly blest Blackfoot Indi- 
ans of Montana. 

In 1920, of 3,000 Blackfeet, 2,200 were on the 
free rations list of the Government. By methods 
familiar to observers of the farm bureau movement 
of the Department of Agriculture, these Indians 
were brought up as farmers with such a rush that 
today they are exporting carloads of surplus pro- 
duce. Conditions had grown intolerable and wide 
publicity had ensued; their extreme misery brought 
to the Blackfeet this inrush of the modern kind of 
agricultural aid. In the heart of their reservation, 
at Black Mountain, the Franciscan Father Berard 
has demonstrated through the Navajos all that 
‘Superintendent Campbell has demonstrated through 
the Blackfeet. 

Of Navajo blankets, only a word. The annual 
sales are above $500,000. The market at present 
is glutted. Why? One goes to the Natural History 
Museum or the Chicago Field Museum and after- 
ward does not forget the soft, firm, audacious beauty 
of design and the ecstasy of color of those blankets 
made by women now dead on rough looms in the 
open air. Then he will search through the two 
hundred fifty tons of blankets held for sale at Gal- 
lup (made by living women and men, just as before 
on rough looms in the open air) and will find no 
parallel of these museum specimens lovelier than 
any flower. He will learn that most of these blan- 
kets at Gallup were bought by weight from the 
Navajos. The commercial market minus commercial 
imagination has done its work. ‘To state the prob- 
lem is to imply its answer. Years ago, Lorenzo 
Hubbel, famous Navajo trader, demonstrated the 
answer on the reservation. He discriminated in his 
purchases; he furnished the Navajos with water- 
color models of the finer blankets; he advertised. 
Every Navajo trader has a stake in the solution of 
this crafts problem; the Navajos have a critical 
stake; leadership by the Government would bring 
-swift results. 
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Saying only that identical reasoning would apply 
to the jewelry of Navajos and Pueblos and to the 
pottery and basketry of many tribes (each of them 
a still-living art surpassed by nothing similar in any 
race ancient or modern), and adding that the time | 
is brief if action is not to be too late, we will pass 
to Navajo health and Navajo schools. 

Little is known with statistical definiteness about 
Navajo diseases. 
the reservation, and rarely has the sick Navajo a 
contact with doctor or nurse. Fewer than 3,500 of 


the 10,000 children are at school, and medical | | 


service practically is limited to the schools, where | 
usually it-is meager. Untreated trachoma afflicts 
every part of the reservation, and the tuberculous 
death-rate is many times higher than among the 
whites of the registration area. Preventable child- 
bed and infant mortality is excessive. Dental and 
other specialized medical services are not attempted. 
Syphilis, destroyer of racial tissue, is believed to be 
of slight incidence among the Navajos. The above 
cold statement gives little idea of the human anguish 
due to the sweeping medical neglect—blindness, the 
death of children sent home from school to die, the 
needless death of mothers.... The diet is meager; 
its improvement waits on agricultural diversification 
and food education. In the long winter storms, a 
dozen Navajos will crowd a single hogan. Indi- 
viduals constantly move from place to place and 
hospitality is universal. An infectious disease quick- 
ly becomes endemic under such conditions. Still the 
tribe increases, for its birth-rate is high and its 
virility is intense. Is the Shaman—the Medicine 
Man—effective after all? The Navajos practise 
a highly developed psychotherapy, and the limits of 
the power of Faith are not yet finally known. 
Navajo schools! here it is difficult to write with 
moderate words. Here is a wild Navajo girl or 
boy. Since babyhood he has coped with the rigors 


and breathed the immense air of this unearthly 


plateau where one travels for hours and sees not 
one house but only the slow-wandering sheep or the 
horses singly or in herds. He has spoken only his 
Navajo language, which is music, and has begun to 
enter that gleaming world of mythical lore, of dance 
and song, magical practices, fire-ritual and dawn and 
moon-ritual, which is the real inward world of his 
people. Suddenly he—or she—is snatched away to 
a life of heart-break, prisoned in a vast institution, 
to work half of each day at mechanical useful 
pursuits (useful to the school) and to “study” half 
the day in books which contain nothing that this 
child, if he survives his schooling, will ever meet 
again. Perhaps this school will be located in a terri- 
bly -hot place—the killing, unchanging heat of 
Phoenix. Perhaps it will be on the reservation, but 
the reservation school will be even more dreary, 
more void and spiritually depressing than the older 


Vital statistics are not kept on | 
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and better-equipped Phoenix or Riverside 
school. 

In the school, cross-infections of every 
sort will be waiting for the homesick child. 
There his spirit will droop, will shrivel, for 
such, human and servicable though the 
management be, is the intention of the 
school. His “barbarism” and ‘‘heathen- 
ism” will have no place. His language will 
have no place. He, child of a religion 
world-old and undimmed, will be forced to 
learn an alien creed. Oh, the blindness that 
is in human beings; and the never-voiced 
anguish and sorrow of these thousands of 
children who inarticulately feel the soul be- 
ing killed out of them and no soul given in 
return, ; 

The doom lifts, after a while; the ado- 
lescent is freed to return home. . The leaf 


deprived of 
its green- 
ness, the 
flower that 
has lost its 
carmine, 
freshens 
again. The 
desert air 
and activity 
produce 
their effect 
and. t heat 
sunlight 
t walisiecn 
never was 
onseaor 
land,” the 
spiritual heritage of the Navajo, wakens the buried 
temperament and soul into life. The child has 
brought little back from those years so violent and 
bizarre, though there was much that he needed to 
bring; but his birthright has not vanished while he 
was away. In many cases a veritable amnesia, in- 
cluding an aphasia for English words, seems to 
sweep the bitter years and all their evil and good 
tracings out of the child’s soul. He hears and learns 
and perhaps sings, and comes in that elusive way of 


Trachoma afflicts many on the Navajo 
reservation and medical attention is woe- 
fully inadequate 
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The ancient Navajo 


the Navajo to live by those lines of the Night Chant 
which have been translated by Dr. Washington 
Matthews—the Night Chant, one of those enor- 
mous rituals lasting nine nights, one of many scores 
of Navajo rituals: 


“In the house of long life, there I wander. 

In the house of happiness, there I wander. 
Beauty before me, with it I wander. 

Beauty behind me, with it I wander. 

Beauty below me, with it I wander. 

Beauty above me, with it I wander. 

Beauty all around me, with it I wander. 

In old age travelling, with it I wander. 

On the beautiful trail I am, with it I wander.” 


Let us return to the Navajo’s economic situation. 
Foremost in its bearing on the future—for good or 
evil—is oil, which has been found inside and out- 
side the reservation line, around the northeast 
corner. Apparently the Navajo oil-field is self- 
contained and cannot be drained from outside the 
reservation. The question of segregating this oil 
for a naval reserve has not properly concerned the 
Department of the Interior. The oil so far dis- 
covered (through the Midwest Company’s wells) is 
of a very high grade. Whether the field is very 
large, or only practicably large, is not yet proved. 
The bidding on oil leases on October 15th was not 
conclusive, many tracts not (Continued on page 363) 


Like two tall sentinels, the palmettoes guarded the home of Aunt Rachel on Corner Plantation 


this point our own experi- 
ences 


‘gine began its service, the 
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Ill. From Slave Hut to Home 
By ROSSA B. COOLEY 


1 seemed like a contradiction that our 
first problem to meet when we went 
to a Sea Island 
to live should 
be the water 
supply. At first 
we “toted’’ the water from 
the well down by the road- 
side which had sufficed Penn 
School children and the pas- 
sersby for over fifty years. 
Then came the well driven 
nearer our own_ kitchen, 
and we could pump the 
water to that one place and 
carry from there. Up to 


exactly tallied with 
those of our Island _neigh- 
bors, and we learned the true 
measure of the necessities 
and comforts of life. 

The coming of our water 
works four years later was 
an Island event. Why we 
should take so much trouble 
was a mystery—God fur- 
nished water as near as 
twelve feet from the surface 
in some places. But trenches 
were dug—by Penn School 
girls; pipes were laid and 
septic tanks constructed—by 
Penn School boys—and final- 
ly with a combination of 
farmer, carpenter, girls and 


the sand into the house. The new white enamel 
bathtub was mistaken for ‘de tank”’ till the 10,000 
gallon reservoir arrived! 
The people stopped by every 
day, and one bit of praise for 
doing the work, I received 
and remember. ‘‘O Missus 
Cooley, yo’ so wholesome!” 

When Aunt Binah came to 
see me one morning some- 
time after the new system 
was finished, she looked up 
at the tank and said, rather 
scornfully I felt, ‘“W’at de 
good o’ him? I ben watch 
him ebery day. He ain’t do 
a ting yit.’’ I took her to 
the corners of the house 
where we had the big spig- 
gots for the fire hose and 
explained to her the plan— 
how we could use either side 
according to the wind. I 
took her to the kitchen and 
turned the water on for her 
to see. She dropped on her 
knees saying, ‘Tank God, I 
lib to see dis day.” 

Possibly it was the mys- 
tery of it that bore in upon 
her—this drawing of water 
from a pipe as startling to 
her as would have been the 
gush from the rock when 
Moses struck his rod. Per- 
haps it was the promise it 
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boys, and the experts who 
came from “off Island,’’ the 
tank was in place fifty feet 
up, the little two-horse en- 


water ran and we were rich 
people! I couldn’t begin to tell of the long delays in 
striking water that would stand the chemical test for 
drinking purposes. Once we struck salt water and had 
to pull up and begin again. On St. Helena, only 
sand and marl appeared as we drilled and drilled al- 
most to a thousand feet. I had begun to fear we should 
see the Chinese pigtails when at last we were re- 
warded with success. The children who dug the 
trenches thought that the water would flow through 


Photograph by Frances Foote Cornish 


The old people who have crept out trom the shadow 

of slavery have kept the fire which Freedom lit with its 

torch glowing on their mud hearths. For it has been 

in their homes that they have guarded the embers of a 
smoldering liberty 


held of release from drudg- 
ery, to a woman to whom 
water toting had been part 
of the inexorable burden of 
life, a most spectacular in- 
novation in domestic econ- 
omy—a vantage point from which we could review 
in perspective the evolution of household equipment. 

With us on St. Helena, the only relics of the slave 
“Street”? are patches of oyster shells, turned up by 
the plow, which like the “kitchen middens” of an 
ancient city mark where once stood the regular rows 
of plantation cabins. They were usually built quite 
close together, small shelters for the group upon 
whom the cotton crops depended. ‘Our first work,” 
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wrote Miss Towne, who founded Penn School in 
1862, ‘was to visit the people in their homes.” 


The houses were of frame, clapboarded, with small win- 
dows, shuttered, not glazed; some of the chimneys were of 
brick, some of mud and sticks. “The floors were sand and 
lime, beaten hard and worn in hollows. At one side was 
the open hearth and wide chimney, but the fires were small, 
the woods being carefully preserved by the owners. Large 
cracks under the doors let in a rush of keen air in winter. 
There were two or three bunks in each cabin for the grown 
people, but the younger ones slept on heaps of filthy rags on 
the floor with a blanket to cover. The household utensils 
consisted of one pot, in which they cooked their hominy or 
peas with salt pork. Occasionally a frying pan was seen, 
I speak of the field Negroes, not the house servants. In such 
homes, spoons there were none, but long, well worn oyster 
shells served the purpose. The elders first helped themselves 
from the hominy pot, then it was given to the children, who 
finished all that could be easily scraped out. “Then the dogs 
worked at it for hours! Cleanliness, neatness, home life 
were impossible; everything spoke of discomfort and misery. 
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But to get back to the “‘Street.’’ “We had two 
streets of houses,” said he. “It wasn’t a rough time 
for me in slavery. Yo’ see I ate from de table 


Sence, I had to scuffle fo’ myself,” (and Carolina 


had proved himself a poor “‘scuffler” for he had not 
been able to hold on to the land and home left him 
by his parents). ‘I might as well tell oonuh, I well 
off wid de white people. Dey all right, only driver 
bery rough. He ben a cole black man. 


We all gits |) 


up fo’ dayclean, my father ben head man obuh plow — 


han’s, an’ my mother in de fiel’ wid de hoe. 
in de “Street” bery well. 


We lib! | 


One chimney house, one’ | 


room. Cuffy and me sleep in loft on moss, kiver wid | 


blanket, for Maussuh gib one to parents an’ one to 


‘ 


Parents sleep on board bed nailed up side 


chillun. 


ob de house, on moss too.’ 
With freedom came the opportunity to buy land 
and so these field hands were the first of their race 


‘‘And yet,” she could add, ‘‘a happier, jol- 
lier set of people was never seen; song and 
laughter prevailed.” 

Old Uncle Carolina added his own bit to 
the picture one bright morning as he sat on 
my office porch. He had rowed from Oaks 
Plantation in a leaky bateau, bringing the 
baskets he had ‘“‘built,” for these baskets 
made of the river rushes and sewed with 


strips of palmetto were all 


A Penn School graduate built this home, 


that could keep the wolf 
from his door! When he 
found out that we would buy 
them, he worked so faith- 
fully that I began to fear our 
little attic would soon be too 
full of baskets to allow en- 
trance to any one oranything. 
Constant and rather ridicu- 
lous problems confront one 
daily when trying to help 
people to help themselves! 


FROM SLAVE HUT TO HOME— 
STAGES OF PROGRESS ON THE 
SEA ISLANDS 
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The one-room cabin with its mud and stick chimney had ae 
wooden shutters 


with its porch, a well-equipped kitchen, 

attractive bedrooms and living room 
in America to become real 
estate owners. 
government handled the 
crops for over a year. The 
Southern owners did not re- 
turn to claim the land, and 
it was finally sold at tax 
sales, broken up into ten-acre 
farms, which the Negroes 
bought on easy terms, and 
later the original owners re- 
ceived the proceeds of the 
sale less the taxes owed. 
With this ownership of the 
acres has come the self-re- 
spect which today strikes 
the visitor to the Island. 

The little homes are now scattered over the plan- 
tations. Rarely are they built near the main roads, 
but you must travel along grass-grown lanes to 
them, often over very uncertain little bridges built 
across the ditches. They are white-washed, with trim- 
mings of blue, green or purple, showing the Negroes’ 
love of color, and fitting into the background of 
marsh, field, tall pines and spreading oaks. They 
stand on stilts of palmetto logs or brick as the case 
may be, for in our sandy soil no cellar is dug—the 
water is too near the surface. 


Two rooms and a_ weather- 
tight roof—a brick chimney 
and glass windows 


The federal © 
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Here and there, one will find the one-room house 
where the old grandmother may be living. On our 
islands we never use the word “‘cabin,” which is sig- 
nificant, for these people jumped from the ‘‘Street” 
to their own homes. ‘The old people prefer to live 
separately, even if it means only a one-room house, 
rather than to go in “wid de gang o’ chillun.” But 


even the smallest houses are usually divided by a 
partition which separates sleeping and living rooms. 
Where, in these older structures, glass windows have 
not taken the place of the wooden shutters, the in- 
teriors seem as dark as a pocket when you enter 
To the shuttered 


from the bright sunshine outside. 
occupants, the 


he ben gradulated 
sugar!” So our 
horizons expand. 

It was Luther, 
a boy from a Ne- 
gro community 
which Santa had 
always failed to 
visit in person, 
who wrote to his 
mother: 


I would like to 
know how you all 


choice lies be- 
tween all the 
light and air or 
‘none, and we 
can have cold 
weather and 
searching winds 
on the Island. 


Always is the esi “ 

cry for “bed- Gantt Cottage which won Second Prize in National Home of the Island’s physician, built and 

din’! We lon Better Homes Demonstration of 1923 owned by a Penn School boy who came back 
g to St. Helena from Howard Medical School 


One of the new Better Homes Demonstrations now being built. A bath- 
room and a study, as well as a guest room, are included in the plan 


for old blankets and quilts as the forty-niners 
longed to see gold. I remember one old man 
on Dathaw Island who had one quilt in the 
house for his two “grands” and himself, and the 
“grands” crying all night with the cold. We had to 
send to the store and buy a quilt to send over by our 
nurse, or else stay awake in our own warm beds! 
How it made me wish we could raid people’s attics! 

On our sea island off the Carolina Coast it can be 
so warm in the summer an “‘aig can cook in de sand 
same like a cook-stove.”’ That is the better weather 
for the very poor. But on the other hand it can be 
so cold that even snow is occasionally seen. Isaiah 
—eight summers old—awoke one night to see some- 
thing strange and white lying on the floor. He 
jumped out of bed and put the white something to 
his mouth. It was snow that had drifted in through 
the open places in the old house, and he cried as he 
went back to bed, “Oh, I ben so disappint. I tink 


to serve his people 


enjoyed your Christmas. Why, I had a nice time because I 
saw something that I had never seen before. I saw Santa 
Claus walk across the floor and I had never seen him before. 
What you think about that? It pays a man to leave home 
sometimes, my mother, and he will see more and learn more. 


When Community Maud and Jubilee, our two 
school horses, carried us to Aunt Betsy’s home, 
we had to pick up a small boy to show us the 
little path that wound off from the road. It was 
picturesque in its setting of live oaks and moss. 
We found her and her house tumbling to pieces, 
and we wondered which would go first, for Aunt 
Betsy was well over eighty. The poor old soul told 
us that she could not keep warm in bed! The quilt that 
had come down in one of our “‘welcome barrels’” made 
her so happy that she got right down on her knees 
and thanked God and the friends then and there 
most fervently. No wonder she could not keep 
warm! Daylight could be seen in the roof over her 
head, and the quilt she had was so full of holes you 
could not have lifted it without increasing their 
number. You forget the picturesque side of it when 
you face poverty like that. 

A house on the same plantation, and near Aunt 
Betsy’s, registered an advance over the one-room 
home. It had a general living-room, one bedroom 
and a small lean-to kitchen. In the bedroom was 
one double bed, for the father and mother. But the 
six head of children had to bundle themselves up as 
well as they might and sleep on the floor in front of 
the fireplace, much as was done in slavery days. 
There are still too many homes like this. And oh, 
so often in these homes, crowded to the brim, we 
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find, as I have brought out elsewhere, that they have 
added to their own number by adopting the “mud- 
derless.” 

Today the majority of the homes on the Island 
register another stage in family fortunes. They are 
story-and-a-half houses. Here we find the bedroom 
and living-room, with a hall running through the 
house, and with the dining-room and kitchen built 
on at the rear, sometimes a combination, and some- 
times divided. In the “‘jump-up,” reached by a little 
flight of stairs, there are one or two bedrooms where 
the children usually sleep, and so, if the family has 
not outgrown its home, there can be privacy. Yet 
as we studied the homes and became acquainted with 
the families in them, we found that too rarely are 
new rooms added as the children grow in number 
and in size. And so big brothers and sisters grow 
weary of the crowded quarters, and go to the cities 
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Fanning the rice—one of the uses of Island baskets woven in the 


African way 
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for money and excitement. The cramped quarters 
of the rural home have a great deal to do with the 
city problem! 

When old Uncle Jim came over from Dathaw 
Island for some ‘‘drinkin’ medicine,’ he was thun- 
derstruck at the sight of Hampton House, the cot- 
tage built for the two white principals. “‘Jes’ one step 
from Heaven,’’ he murmured. He had never seen 
a stove, and my typewriter petrified him. 
ben to de city,’ said he as he started off, and when 
I thought of his half hour’s row in a clumsy bateau 


through a winding tide river with the marshes on > 


either side, to a little island where a small group of 
Negroes live on land that does not belong to them, 
and in homes that are not so good as ours on St. 
Helena, I realized more than ever that all things are 
relative! Why St. Helena could seem like the city 
to him. Why in turn there is that lure in Savannah 
and Charleston and Atlanta and after 
them the cities of the North to our young 
Islanders. 

Country school teachers should spend 
a good proportion of their time in the 


they need for their work. Surely educa- 
tion ought to fit the home. And in tak- 
ing up some of the forces through which 


our Island homes, let us look at a few of 
the elements that go into their makeup. 

“If you'll jes’ gib me a few ole boa’d 
an’ brick for build me a li’l house,” is the 
modest call made by the old who long 
for their own fireplace. That fireplace 
is the center of every home. In the 
most primitive relics of the days that 
followed the ‘‘Street’” you will see the 
chimneys made of mud and sticks, cling- 
ing to the side of the house with no very 
firm hold and often losing their hold as 
they and the occupant grow old together. 
When the home is absolutely down, there 
is no chimney and fire is made on sand 
in one corner of the room; but only a 
few such homes have we found, for the 
Negroes try to take care of their poor. 
Occasionally you will see an old brick 
chimney standing up against the evening 
sky. It looks like a monument! And it 
is! Sometimes it means that the house 
has been moved to a more desirable 
house plot, sometimes it stands for the 
failure of a family. It was once the very 
center of the home, and I never see one 
without wondering whether the family 
tried to raise its standards too quickly, 
before the land could give them economic 
freedom? 

The fireplace of mud in the slave hut 


“T sure - 


homes, if they are to have the background — 


we have sought to help raise the level of — 
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required but a simple equipment; usually an iron pot, 
perhaps the oyster shells for spoons, and cften the 
household baskets, made, I have been told, by those 
“hands” who brought from Africa the craft of mak- 
ing them watertight. ‘They had long been used only 
as farm baskets when we first made their acquaint- 
ance, for why take the trouble to make them water- 
tight, when a tin pail could be bought for ten cents? 

The simple diet which went with the fireplace of 
mud and sticks—grits and white meat with the ad- 
ditions of sea food and sweet potatoes—has per- 
sisted in a measure among the old. We found the 
sweet potato being fed even to a two-days old baby! 
Miss Murray, who shared with Miss Towne all 
those early experiences immediately after the com- 
ing of freedom, tells of Mira who at the age of 
three was cooking for herself. 


Mira had never seen a table cloth nor fork. If she ran 


to her mother and said, “J hungry,” her 
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Many a tomato plant began its rather uncertain 
career in the cotton fields, for there all the fertilizer 
had been put and the plants had a better chance than 
near the house where one naturally pictures a gar- 
den. Gardens, granted a right to share in the sup- 
ply of fertilizer, have taken their place in the scheme 
of things now, and home canned fruit and vegetables 
have found their way to the tables. 

Fortunately, our first efforts for a tomato crop 
were a success. When they were ripe the women 
came to school every day to use the school’s canner 
and to learn from the cooking teacher all she knew 
about the art of canning. Neighbors on the planta- 
tions would unite and bring their product in an ox- 
cart, working together in the school grove in the 
preparation and the cooking. They were at it from 
dayclean till dark, a jolly crowd, sitting under the 
great pines chatting and singing, and passing on all 


mother put in her hand a huge, raw, sweet 
potato, which the three-year-old child would 
deftly tuck into the hot ashes in the fireplace 
and, sitting down beside it, wait with the 
patience of her race till by some intuition she 
knew that it was cooked. Then she would 
break it open, and hot, smoking, mealy, though 
she had neither salt nor butter, it was a meal 
not to be despised. 


With the coming of freedom, cotton 
farming did not lend itself to a demand 
for variety. The routine was not easily 
broken. It was easier to buy the cans 
of food from the merchant’s shelves 
with the cash that came to hand when 
-he cotton was sold than to work a home 
yarden. For two generations follow- 
ing slavery there was no opportunity to 
learn how to cook nor how to can food. 
But primitive standards have given 
way, and now many kitchens have their 
stoves and adequate equipment. We 
drought cooking into the school curri- 
‘culum and demands for a more varied 
diet, sure signposts of progress, began 
Oo increase. 

But there was no enthusiasm for the 
‘garden stuff” at the beginning. Greens 
were considered fit food for the stock! 
And they gained favor very slowly. 
Srits and white meat, with sweet po- 
-atoes, still held first place. ‘Thus it 
was that the hot school lunch—cocked 
y the girls in the cooking classes and 
saten by the crowd of children who had 
aken the long walks from their planta- 
ion homes—became an_ educational 
force. A longer step was taken when 
the cooking teacher began to go out to 
he homes and help the mothers raise 
comatoes for home use and canning. 
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Dredging for shrimps, a staple of the Island diet. Uncle ‘Sam [Polite casting 
his net in much the same way as the fisher of Bible times 
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Grinding grits—corn was the every day food of the “Street.’”’ Some of the 
old grindstones are still to be found which in plantation days were turned 
by hand far into Saturday night, after the week’s work in the field was done 


the Island news. At noontime a few were assigned 
to prepare the lunch and they would disappear to 
the school kitchen and have all the fun of using the 
big range and the full equipment. The women al- 
ways “threw up’’ a nickel or dime to cover expenses 
and so relieve the school of what might have been 
a burden, and the luncheon committee always saw 
to it that the kitchen was left as immaculate as they 
found it. And I wonder if the school kitchen did 
not have as great a fundamental value as many 
books. : 

These women who raised the tomatoes, who car- 
ried home the bright shining cans, who enjoyed the 
lunch at school, naturally became the apostles of the 
new diet. They began to see their gardens carry 
over through the winter months, and they had a 


community responsibility to meet. The 
work had to spread over more of the 
Island area; it was not always practi- 
cable for some of their neighbors to 
come to school; sometimes there was 
only a little to can and it did not seem 
worth while to travel so far. So can- 
ning clubs were born. This meant that 


club canner, owned and used by all, kept” 
safely at the captain’s house where the’ 
club would usually meet. 
who had learned canning passed on the 
knowledge and so the work, started un- 


on in the yards of the homes where it 
normally belongs. ‘I was hungry and 
ye fed me,” said a great Teacher over 
I,900 years ago. 

At the Farmers’ Fair in the autumn, 
when the men exhibit their farm crops 
the women exhibit their home products, 
and the clubs and the school girls now 
make rows and pyramids of fruits and 
vegetables in tins and in glass. Glass 
jars have grown in popularity, for they 
can be used from year to year, a good 
exercise in thrift, and “they look so 
pretty” too. 


NES to the chimney, symboi of 
in the life of the rural home, comes the 
well as a tool of home life. Very few 
of our homes have water nearer than a 
well in the yard or field. As we our- 
selves waited four years for water works 


each team “‘threw up” the money for a © 


————— 


» 


The women 


der the trees by the schoolhouse, goes — 


cookery and all that diet stands for ~ 


i 


and plumbing in Hampton House, we © 


know how difficult it is to keep up sani- — 


tary standards when water has to be 
carried from the field. In our desire to 
keep well and defeat any possible 
germs, which, as Clarinda said in her 
hygiene class one day, “get in de stomeck an’ hatch 
dar,” we even went so far as to boil all our drinking 
water. 

Since our own experience with the water problem 
—and I am glad we had it—I have never ceased to 
wonder how the people manage to keep as clean as 
they do. Saturday is our wash day for fabrics and 
the human form as well, for all must be in readiness 
for Sunday. Yes, I wonder at it, and I do not be- 
lieve it is due to training. I believe it is racial. 
Many people will not agree. Perhaps, they are 
thinking of the poorer Negroes’ quarters in town 
where dwellings are crowded together, where the 
water supply may be, even in these enlightened days, 
from a pump in the alley, where people live crowded 
together, six in a room. They really have less 
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chance at soap and civilization than our 
Sea Islanders here in the open. In the 
buckets on our little stoves or in the 
pots on the fireplaces, Saturday night 
brings the bath water for every mem- 
ber in the family from Uncle Sam to 
Freezie, and on Saturdays the landscape 
is bright with the many-colored clothes 
and bedspreads hanging out on the 
fences, the yuccas, and the clothes lines. 
Lace curtains have taken a place of 
honor beside the bedspread, with the 
coming in of sash windows. They are 
used in the chancel of their churches as 
well as in their homes. 

The first floors were of earth, then 
came the wooden floors, and I am glad 
they have jumped the carpeting stage. 
The younger housekeepers are using 
rugs, a few of them being made on the 
little loom at the school, and so they 
have naturally adapted their advance to 
the hot climate. Rocking chairs have 
been rather rare. When we gave one 
as a prize for regular attendance in the 
Community Class, old Aunt Lily won it. 
She had walked in from Tom Fripp, a 
distance of about three miles each way 
and a good step for an old lady far the 
other side of seventy! As she proudly 
took her seat in it in front of the class, 
she raised that spiritual which pictures 
the joy of sitting in the rocking chair in 
Heaven. Surely it fitted the occasion 
perhaps as well and better than the 
spiritual, “I ain’t afraid to die,” which 
was raised at one meeting just after I 
had given a talk on the danger of germs 
and preventive measures to be taken, as 
a few cases of measles had appeared on 
the Island! 

In the older homes, the walls are often papered 
with newspapers and bright-colored pictures, a cheap 
and clean method of finish when it is impossible to 
ceil the clapboards. At Christmas time there is 
many a call for newspapers to help ‘“‘to dress the 
house,” and at that season appears the fresh white- 
wash and the new paint. 

The Negroes love pretty things, and naturally we 
find a tendency to crowd things in these little homes. 
That it is hard to throw treasures away is a failing 
that belongs to many whites, too! When Hampton 
House was new, we let the many visitors walk 
through, and we still suggest a visit to the strangers 
who haye never seen it. From the first I was struck 
with the interest shown in our pictyres. One day 
I found Dan gazing earnestly at a photograph of 
the Lucerne Lion. Dan was a “drift,” perhaps 
seven years old, living with an old man in whose 


Going home. 
her shoulder comes back to her household duties at the end of a long day 
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Aunt Adelaide, with the heavy hoe of the field worker across 


house there was not a single picture. Suddenly he 
turned to me and asked shyly, “‘Is it an angel, muh?” 
His first experience with pictures was awe-inspiring! 

There seems to have been only one domestic craft, 
the making of baskets similar to those found in some 
parts of Africa today, artistic and durable, soft 
brown in color. They even pay the taxes on some 
of the little homes, but they are always made by the 
men and boys, so they do not help the Aunt Kath- 
arines. It would seem surprising that we do not 
find furniture made by hand from our native trees, 
rustic furniture that is both cheap and comfortable, 
but we must remember that these people were the 
field hands and that very few of them had oppor- 
tunity to see the furnishings of the whites and there 
was only an occasional carpenter among them. 
Among the younger group we find victrolas, small 
organs, sewing machines, (Continued on page 358) 


The Wreck of the British Guilds 


By ALEXANDER M. BING 


HE National British Building Guild is 
in a Receiver’s hands, hopelessly bank- 
rupt. The largest modern experiment 
in workers’ control of production, out- 
side of Russia, has come to disaster 

before the end of three years. 

The responsible heads of the defunct organization 
attribute its insolvency to lack of capital; so do the 
most prominent writers on the Guild movement. 
Lack of capital was not, however, the principal 
cause of failure. Had there been unlimited funds 
at the Guild’s disposal, the crash would have been 
delayed, but would inevitably have come had exist- 
ing conditions continued to prevail. The collapse 
of so conspicuous an experiment in co-operative pro- 
duction should be thoroughly studied to determine 
the causes of failure, and their bearing upon the 
economic and social problems involved in workers’ 
control. 

In order to make recent events clear, it will be 
necessary to summarize, briefly, the conditions un- 
der which the Guild was organized. We must first 
go back to the British housing shortage which fol- 
lowed the war, and the enormous house building 
program undertaken by the English Government in 
1919. It was hoped that local authorities, assisted 
by National financing, would build 500,000 houses. 
Unusual difficulties were however encountered. In 
England (as in America), there was a shortage 
of building mechanics. In addition the British 
craftsmen more or less deliberately slackened their 
work and practiced ‘‘ca canny.”” The contractors 
and dealers in builders supplies formed combina- 
tions and “‘rings.’’ Handicapped in this manner the 
industry was called upon to construct a large num- 
ber of industrial and commercial structures as well 
as to carry out the tremendous program of Govern- 
ment housing. In the confusion which inevitably 
followed, profits of dealers and contractors went 
bounding skyward and labor costs were correspond- 
ingly inflated. It became almost impossible to 
determine in advance what a projected building 
would cost. Contractors would therefore accept 
work on a cost-plus basis only and prices continued 
upward as it became more and more difficult to 
execute work amid an orgy of profit taking accom- 
panied by continuously decreasing efficiency of labor. 
These unusual conditions gave to several groups of 
social philosophers who had been advocating work- 
ers’ control, an opportunity of putting their the- 


ories of group organization to the test of a practical 
experiment. Two large building guilds were formed | 
in the Spring of 1920—one in Manchester, the 
other in London. Though separate entities both | 
were organic parts of the trade unions. The mem-_ 
bers of these corporations who also constituted | 
their board of directors, were chosen by branches — 
of the National Federation of Building Trade Oper- - 
atives. Their purpose was to gain control of con- 
struction work and gradually to substitute guild © 
socialism in the building industry for the present 
capitalistic management. The profit motive was to _ 
be done away with and in its place was to be sub-_ 
stituted the motive of service. [he workers re- | 
ceived regular trade union wages to which was — 
added the feature of ‘“‘continuous pay’’—that ‘is to _ 
say, once a worker started on a particular job, he’ 
was to be paid continuously, in wet weather, when 
building operation had to be suspended, as well as 
in fine; in sickness as well as in health. He was not) 
to be laid off because of a shortage of building ma-_ 
terials. His continuous employment for that par-— 
ticular building was guaranteed by the guild. Fore-_ 
men were elected by the entire body of trade union- — 
ists of the district, and were to be paid foremen’s © 
wages. 4 
The Guilds started with practically no capital, © 
but they had the political backing of the unions and — 
of the labor party, and it needed little or no capital — 
to execute cost-plus government contracts. The Co- — 
operative Wholesale was willing to furnish the ma- 
terials and also to furnish a bond guarantee the — 
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“execution of the cost-plus jobs. 


SINGLE contract at Walthamstow, London, 

called for the construction by the London Guild 
of over 400 houses. Altogether government con- 
tracts were received for the building of about 2,000 
houses at cost-plus, with a compensation to the 
Guilds of 6 per cent of the estimated cost, plus £40 
per house to cover continuous pay, amounting in 
all to over £200,000. 

The sun was indeed shining on this new organiza- 
tion. Offices were opened in various places, plant 
purchased, the construction of a large joinery works 
commenced by the London Guild, and a campaign 
started for a national loan. At this juncture it was 
decided to amalgamate the London Guild with the 
National Guild of Manchester, retaining the name 
of the latter, and placing the guidance of the na- 
tional body in the hands of the Manchester group. 
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Unfortunately for the new organization, the 
easily earned profits of cost-plus work were not to 
last very long. In the summer of 1921, a change 
occurred in the Government’s housing policy. Public 
work was almost completely stopped and it was 
decided fo entirely eliminate cost-plus contracts. 
General economic conditions were getting worse and 
private building also was curtailed. 


aN the period of depression which followed con- 
tracts became difficult to obtain, and in many 
branches of construction, unemployment set in. This 
was the time of strain, which many of the well wish- 
ers of the new movement had feared. In these 
periods of stress, many of the weaker merchants 
and contractors go to the wall and the capitalistic 
system shakes off its less efficient members. 
_ The Guilds had declared themselves as unaltera- 
bly opposed to “lump sum”’ contracts as partaking 
of the old profit system. The new organization 
was, however, soon forced to yield its aversion and 
to take contracts for definite amounts. In the short 
‘three years of its existence, over 400 contracts— 
government and otherwise—were undertaken, ag- 
gregating in amount more than ten million dollars 
and scattered all over England, Scotland and Wales. 

Anyone familiar with the building industry will 
realize the difficulties which a new untried organiza- 
‘tion, inexperienced in management, was bound to 

encounter in attempting in so short a time so vast 
a program, scattered over so wide an area. Soon 
the central office which was financially responsible 
for the execution of all of the contracts of the area 
committees found itself short of funds; demands 
for money poured in on every side. An arrange- 
ment had been made with the National Federation 
of Building Trade Operatives for a levy on all of 
its members of one penny a week, half of which 
was to go to the Guild asa loan. This was expected 
to yield £40,000 per year to augment the Guild's 
capital. Only £12,000 was however received. The 
effort by the Guild to raise a national loan, sub- 
scribed for by the general community, was an al- 
most complete failure. Only in the beginning had 
very much been received, and then principally by the 
Guild of London. 

To add to the difficulties, lump sum contracts 
were harder to finance than cost-plus. The latter 
involved almost no financial risk. The Co-oper- 
ative Wholesale had therefore not hesitated to 
guarantee cost-plus government contracts. They 
were, however, absolutely unwilling to underwrite 
lump sum contracts involving as they did all the risks 
_ of a hazardous business, operating in a most difficult 
time and directed by untrained executives. Another 
- disadvantage to the Guild of the lump sum contract 
resulted from the fact that it is customary for the 
‘owner, in this form of contract, to retain until com- 
‘ 


pletion, a substantial part of the cost, in order to 
guarantee fulfilment of the contract. 

The Guild found itself more and more short of 
money. To be sure it had earned enormous fees on 
its initial cost-plus contracts, stated to have amount- 
ed to as much as £240,000. Out of this, however, 
had to come office expenses and cost of plant, pur- 
chased at the top of the market, as well as con- 
tinuous pay (which seems to have amounted to 
about half of the allowed amount, or about £40,- 
000). When all was said and done, a very com- 
fortable sum should have been left over from this 
source, as working capital. In addition, there was 
the loan from the Federation, the proceeds of the 
national loan and very substantial advances from 
the Co-operative as well as from Barclay's Bank. 
The Guild also enjoyed a fair credit with material 
men. 

But for reasons which will soon become plainer, 
all these funds had been exhausted. The banks 
refused further loans; material dealers clamored 
for payment; the Federation could, or would, make 
no further advances. The demands on the central or- 
ganization from its local committees for funds were 
far in excess of the amounts which were being real- 
ized on contracts. These demands became impossi- 
ble to meet and a receiver was appointed. Even at 
this time, the national body considered itself finan- 
cially solvent, and merely unable to raise the neces- 
sary ready money. As a matter of fact, it was hope- 
lessly involved and should probably have closed its 
doors six months earlier. 

The receivership has laid bare an amazing condi- 
tion of inefficiency and mismanagement. In the first 
place the plan of organization was lamentably weak. 
The central organization was made responsible for 
the debts of all of the many area committees, but 
had little control over their actions. The local com- 
mittees were elected by the labor unions of each 
area. They consisted mainly of men who were 
Guild enthusiasts or were influential in their local 
unions but who had little or no executive experience. 


O these committees, scattered all over England, 

Scotland and Wales, was entrusted the execution 
of the four hundred odd Guild contracts. In many 
cases workers were chosen as foremen, who had 
never before had charge of men. To supervise this 
new organization, carrying out so extensive a con- 
struction program, the central office had only a few 
men, inexperienced for the most part, and much of 
whose time seems to have been taken by soliciting 
for new work rather than supervising the old. Even 
in regard to the taking of contracts, a most un- 
satisfactory condition seems to have existed. Some 
of the estimating was done by the local committees, 
unchecked by the central organization. In their 
eagerness to keep busy, these committees, with little 
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or no experience in estimating took work at absurd- 
ly low figures. In some cases, indeed, the central 
body had no knowledge of the execution by local 
committees of contracts to which money furnished 
by the central organization was applied. Months 
after the bankruptcy, the receiver discovered under- 
takings about which nothing was previously known 
by him or by the central office. 

But even more important than bad contracts was 
their bad execution. When the Guilds were organ- 
ized the building market was in a chaotic condition, 
and the efficiency of mechanics was extremely low. 
Fired with enthusiasm for the new organization and 
in a market in which there was no unemployment, 
the Guildsmen developed, on their first building 
operations, greater efficiency than was displayed by 
workers in capitalistic employ. As pointed out by 
the writer in an earlier article, even then their out- 
put did not compare particularly well with that of 
American mechanics. When, however, building 
operations were curtailed and unemployment set in, 
the relative efliciency of Guildsmen and their British 
fellow workers changed. Spurred on by fear of un- 
employment, the output of the average mechanic 
in the industry picked up from its very low level to 
reasonable efficiency. The output of the Guildsmen 
on the other hand went down. The local commit- 
tees seem to have been unable to resist the pressure 
of their members, once unemployment set in, to 
overman their jobs, and nothing is so inefficient as a 
building operation which is overmanned. In the vari- 
ous stages of construction work as each branch nears 
completion, it is essential, if efficiency is to be main- 
tained, that the men, who are not needed, be laid 
off. Not only was this not done, but large numbers 
of unnecessary men were, in many places, put on the 
Guild’s payroll. A mechanic influential in his local 
union would apply for work. He might be told 
that the Guild had all the men it could properly 
use. 
insist on being employed. The ensuing difficulty of 
a democratically elected foreman and committee 
can easily be understood. Apparently in most local- 
ities, the committees were unable to resist this 
pressure. 

Then too, as a job approached completion, with 
no other work in sight, the men made the old work 
stretch on and on. This was a two-fold evil. It 
added greatly to the cost of the old contract, and it 
tended to increase the anxiety of the local commit- 
tee for new work, leading them to bid too low and 
inevitably resulting in losses. 

When the Guilds first undertook cost-plus build- 
ing for the government, their labor costs are said 
to have been forty percent of the entire cost of the 
house. This gradually increased until it reached 
the high point of 60 percent; then it dropped to 
55 percent and remained there. During this period, 


He was out of a job, however, and would . 
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the men employed by private contractors increased 
their efficiency, and the costs of these contractors 
appear to have been lower than those of the Guild, 
although accurate figures, even at this date, are 
dificult to obtain. Toward the end, the central 
ofice woke up to the fact that costs were exceeding 
all reasonable limits and exerted pressure on local 
committees to cut down their working force. Eco- 
nomies were affected, but too late to influence the 
final outcome. Nor is there any reason to believe 
that under the prevailing conditions of mismanage- 
ment, real efliciency had even then been obtained. 

The success or failure of local committees varied 
greatly. It is claimed that some have a balance in 
their favor; others have incurred enormous losses— 
in one or two cases said to be as large as £30,000. 
Complete information is not available and it will 
probably be quite some time before the affairs of 
the Guild are wound up and made public. But 
enough can be learned to warrant the above state- 
ments and to lead to the conclusion of hopeless 
bankruptcy, with heavy losses to all the Guild’s 
creditors. 

Out of the wreckage there have emerged a num- 
ber of small struggling Guilds trying to carry on. 
These consist largely of local committees who, since 
the receivership, have either incorporated as new 
bodies, or are continuing in business without definite 
legal status. They lack capital and credit and it is 
extremely unlikely that they will grow in the near 
future to any substantial size. The National Federa- 
tion which lost heavily in money and prestige in 
the failure of the National Guild, is for the time, 
at least, done with the new movement. Support has 
come from some of the local unions, probably as the 
result of the continued enthusiasm of small scattered 
groups, who attribute failure to the mismanagement 
of the central office rather than to weakness in their 
own locality or to any fault with Guild theory. 
A NEW company—“‘Guild Housing Limited’— 

has also been formed by Malcolm Sparkes, the 
organizer of the original Guild of Builders London. 
Differences of opinion had developed between 
Sparkes and the managers of the national organiza- 
tion; as a result of which he was discharged. Of the 
devotion of Sparkes to the movement; of his high 
idealism and his ability as a propagandist, there can 
be no doubt. It was charged, however, that he 
lacked managerial ability. This charge does not 
seem to have been proven and although the in- 
cumbents of most other important Guild positions 
suffered from this shortcoming, he was singled out 
and dismissed, and, through his early elimination 
was not involved in the final catastrophe. 

Unlike the old Guilds and the surviving area com- 
mittees, Mr. Sparkes’ company has no organic con- 
nection with the building trade unions. This is 
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contrary to British Guild theory and provision has 
been made by the new organization for representa- 
tion of the unions when they are ready to avail them- 
selves of the privilege. Only union members are 
eligible for employment. In his constitution, or 
“rules,” he has endeavored to correct the weak- 
nesses of the defunct national body. The most im- 
portant point of departure is the abandonment of 
the old idea of a central organization legally re- 
sponsible for the entire movement. As we have 
seen, Mr. Sparkes had been opposed to this scheme 
of organization. He favors as many separate in- 
dependent Guilds as there are groups of people 
ready to form them. He would give the movement 
the benefit of individual initiative and skill and have 
the success or failure of each local Guild depend 
upon the energy, ability and devotion of the particu- 
lar group who compose it. Success in one place 
would not be spoiled by failure elsewhere. Pro- 
vision is also made for a central Federation to be 
_a clearing house for statistics and to act as purchas- 
ing agent, insurance company and manufacturer of 
builders’ supplies. Mr. Sparkes’ idea is that such 
a central organization would be owned by the sepa- 
rate Guild contractors, instead of owning them. 

Guild Housing Limited, has a capital of about ten 
thousand pounds, a well equipped joinery works, 
and has business on hand amounting to twenty-five 
thousand pounds. ‘This, however, is not enough to 
properly support the overhead expenses which the 
office and works entail, and because of keen competi- 
tion, a sufficient number of profitable contracts is 
dificult to obtain. Mr. Sparkes is therefore con- 
sidering the development, under lease, of an estate 
of thirty acres on which to build houses on order or 
speculation. It would seem, however, that the new 
company has neither enough capital nor experience 
to branch out in what amounts to another new and 
hazardous business—estate sub-division and deve- 
lopment. ‘To do so would be merely repeating one 
of the mistakes of the older Guild—that of expand- 
ing much more rapidly than either financial resources 
or managerial skill warrent. 


NISSE more important, however, than this brief 
history of Guild experience, is a consideration 
of the lessons which can be learned from it. To what 
extent should the recent failure be ascribed to faulty 
organization and mismanagement? To what extent 
to weaknesses inherent in Guild theory? There can 
be no doubt that good business management was 
rendered almost impossible by the form of organiza- 
tion of the National Guild. Rigid control over the 
making of contracts and constant and efficient super- 
vision of the work in the field, might have offset 
these weaknesses. But in a democratically controlled 
body, discipline was not easily obtained. The Board 
of Directors were trade union officials with no busi- 
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ness experience or ability. S. G. Hobson, the sec- 
retary, to whom was entrusted the management of 
affairs, lacked a knowledge of the industry sufficient 
to justify placing this responsibility in his hands. 
He is a man of great personal charm and of con- 
siderable ability as an orator and a writer. But 
these qualities, however, were of little help in the 
management of a huge business enterprise. 


eo the group of American trade unionists, 
who have made so auspicious a start in the 
banking business by placing the management in the 
hands of trained bankers, the British building trades- 
men did not seem to realize the value of technical 
knowledge and executive experience. They also un- 
derestimated the value of proper clerical assistance. 
This is an error into which trade unionists are pecul- 
larly likely to fall. The Manchester office was ab- 
surdly undermanned. Those in control seemed not to 
understand that the man who simply sat on his chair 
in an office preparing accounts or whose principal 
task was to carefully scrutinize the figures to see if 
they spelled efficiency or the reverse, may be much 
more important to the financial success of the enter- 
prise than half a dozen men who were actually lay- 
ing bricks or nailing on shingles. They did not suf- 
ficiently realize that every mechanic, no matter how 
skillful, will not necessarily make a good foreman 
or superintendent; that independence, training and 
experience are needed for both these jobs and that 
proper superintendence is absolutely essential to 
success. No expansion should have been permitted 
before a central organization was developed capa- 
ble of seeing that efficiency prevailed at every point. 

The short-comings which) have been described 
above, are not necessarily incident to workers’ con- 
trol. They are, however, weaknesses to which it is 
peculiarly liable. A democratic election does not 
seem to be the best way to choose an executive— 
certainly not until the members of the electorate are 
educated up to an understanding of the problems 
involved and realize how essential supervision and 
executive direction are. More important still, all 
personal considerations must be subordinated when 
the choice of foremen and executives is made. Until 
the individual is willing to subordinate personal 
considerations and his own immediate advantage for 
the sake of ultimate group success, there is very little 
hope for the prosperity of democratic production. 

This was illustrated nowhere more plainly than 
in the overmanning of jobs. A given individual is out 
of work. His immediate advantaage is served by 
forcing himself upon a job which is already served 
by all the men it needs. For the foreman too, the 
path of least resistance is to satisfy his constituent 
in the union by keeping him employed, although his 
services are not really needed. Such a course, how- 
ever, spells speedy ruin. (Continued on page 355) 


EW YEAR’S EVE marks the twenty-first birthday 
of the New York ‘Tenement House Department— 
the first municipal department which recognized 
that the multiple dwelling of our modern cities is a 

problem in itself and centered powers which’ hitherto had 
been scattered through building, health, and fire bureaus. 
Robert W. de Forest was New York’s first tenement house 
commissioner, Lawrence Veiller his assistant. Ihe Tenement 
House Committee of the New York Charity Organization 
Society whose work on its own and subsequently through 
Governor Roosevelt’s State Commission lead to.the passage 
of the New York tenement house law, is arranging a meeting 
at the Town Hall in New York in late January, to celebrate 
the department coming of age. 


S the Children’s Bureau a professional and_ scientific 
agency? Is it of major importance in the federal gov- 
ernment? Is it to be allowed to pay salaries adequate 

to secure well qualified and efficient service? If so—and 
those who know its work would answer with a ringing 
afhirmative—its friends have need to speak clearly and 
quickly if its full usefulness is to be preserved. 

Positions in the federal service in the District of Columbia 
have been “classified” by the Personnel Classification 
Board, more or less in compliance with a law passed in the 
closing days of the last session of Congress. On the basis 
of these classifications salaries have been allocated in the 
executive budget for the fiscal year 1924-5, which is now 
before Congress for approval. If it is passed unchanged, 
the Children’s Bureau will be materially handicapped. 


HE law set up five “‘services” into which all federal 
jobs in the District of Columbia are to be fitted: pro- 
fessional and scientific; sub-professional; clerical, ad- 
ministrative and fiscal; custodial; and clerical-mechanical. 
A devious line has been drawn between the professional and 
non-professional groups in various spheres of government 
service. In the Bureau of Labor Statistics nobody is “pro- 
fessional or scientific’? except a document clerk who happens 
to be an M.D. and gives first aid to the office staff. The 
director of the Bureau of the Census, the chief economist 
of the Federal Trade Commission, the director of the 
Women’s Bureau, are all “clerical, administrative and fiscal.” 
In the Children’s Bureau again only the director and seven 
members of the staff whose duties require them to be 
doctors of medicine are given professional status; the rank- 
ing assistant and the directors and staffs of the research 
divisions dealing with industry, social service, statistics and 
special studies are “C,. A. F.” 
The director of the industrial division, to take a single 
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example from the Children’s Bureau, is a college graduate 
with two years’ of graduate university work and ten years’ 
professional experience. During the past year she has been 
organizing and directing studies of state child labor laws, 
the trend of child labor, child labor in Georgia (including 
special inspections in textile mills), the child on the farm, 
children in street trades, and work opportunities for sub- 
normal minors. And the official estimate of her status gives 
her the rank and pay of a chief clerk! 


‘T happens that this job of reclassification has been con- 
trolled largely by the federal Bureau of Efficiency. In 
the summer of 1922 the assistant director of that Bureau 

testified before a congressional committee on this very ques- 
tion of defining professional and scientific work. Speaking 
of an earlier version of the reclassification act, he said: 

“This bill goes on to enumerate 38 occupations, or sciences, 

or callings, positions in which ‘shall be regarded’ as in the 
professional and scientific service. The list includes the 
three learned professions recognized by the dictionary: law, 
medicine, and theology. ... The list also includes a num- 
ber of difficult and technical sciences which doubtless de- 
serve a ranking but little inferior to that of the three 
learned professions. Among those might be mentioned 
architecture, astronomy, biology, chemistry, engineering, 
geology, physics, and veterinary science. But all dignity 
and importance which would attach to a list constituted of 
these professions and sciences vanishes by reason of the 
incorporation of a number of occupations which have no 
professional or scientific status whatsoever except such as 
is here to be conveyed by legislative provision. 

‘““A number of them are included which do not represent 


‘occupations or callings in any sense, but merely branches 


of academic or practical study. Agricultural economics, his- 
tory, library science, mathematics, economics, political science, 
soial economics, and statistics are not professions. Fre- 
quently, if not usually, they are simply studies, in which 
professional men, scientists, and practical administrators 
must attain a certain proficiency—as is illustrated by a con- 
sideration of the relation of mathematics to civil engineering 
—but, except in a very limited scholastic field, they never 
represent vocations or callings. 

“Worse than this the list includes items which represent 
merely duties to be performed. ... Editing is a task for 
which any person acquainted with the fundamentals of 
rhetoric and composition is adequately fitted, so far as he 
can be fitted by education . . .” 

The type of mind which considers that veterinary science 
would lose dignity by being classified with social economics 
and statistics would hardly be expected to recognize the 
scientific character of a child welfare research. Small 
wonder that the classification schedules read as if the Board 
had firmly resolved to put down these here upstart pro- 
fessions once and for all. 
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Salaries throughout the Bureau have been scaled to 
he compass of a “small professional or scientific organ- 
vation.” Now it is true that if you count noses, the 
Yhildren’s Bureau with about 150 employes does not rank 
vith the Bureau of Standards, with 2,000. But you would 
ardly expect to differentiate between a “major” bureau and 
“small” one on that basis alone. Since the law makes 
10 specific distinction, the classification staff had to use 
ule of thumb methods, and the thumb seems to have worked 
gainst the Bureau. It is actually handling more money 
about a million and a half dollars a year) than tne Fed- 
ral Trade Commission, the Bureau of Chemistry, or the 
Tariff Commission. Yet the chief executives of all these 
jodies are a full salary grade higher than the director of 
he Children’s Bureau. “The head of the Children’s Bureau 
anks with the apiculturist in charge of bee culture in- 
estigations and the chief of the tick eradication division 
n the Bureau of Animal Husbandry! 

This salary differential is of course carried clear down the 
ine. Most of the division heads in charge of separate 


esearch departments, for example, fall in the $3,000-3,600° 


lass. It happens that three of them, during the past year, 
ave been offered seven executive or university positions 
anging in salary from $4,000 to $7,500. ‘Their present 
alaries are not actually lowered, but are frozen at the 
yresent level. The minimum salary for their grade—at 
vhich, according to the law, all new appointments must 
9e made, is $3,000. Suppose they leave the Bureau; what 
rope is there that their places can be suitably filled at that 
igure? 


HE issue is not merely one of terminology, nor of a 

few hundred dollars on individual salaries. Morale 

suffers when professional work is unrecognized and un- 
Jerpaid. Social work is a fighting profession at best; pres- 
ige and status are indispensable assets in every contact with 
official Washington and the state governments. Whether 
the ratings given the Children’s Bureau show stupidity or 
malice, or both, they should be revised. 

The way to get them revised, probably, is for friends 
of the Bureau everywhere to express themselves promptly 
and forcibly to their representatives in Congress. “That is 
1 bad way to accomplish a desirable end, because the whole 
reclassification idea is aimed at strengthening the scientific 
operation of the civil service, and minimizing political inter- 
ference. The Personnel Classification Board has bungled its 
job—or worse. It should be set straight, or abolished. The 
story is too long to tell here; it will be taken up in Survey 
Midmonthly for January. But the immediate necessity is 
to give the Children’s Bureau its chance to do maximum 
service; the next is to work for an intelligent reclassifica- 
tion of the entire force of federal workers. 


N his vivid account of the significant evolution of col- 
lective bargaining symbolized by B & O Engine 1003 
(p. 311), Mr. Beyer gives appropriate credit to Presi- 

dent Johnston of the International Association of Machin- 
ists, President Willard of the Baltimore and Ohio, to the 
local executives and the rank and file of the workmen who 
have transformed the repair shop at Glenwood. To many 
of us who have followed the author’s career, his part in 
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transforming the dream of cooperation into an economically 
sound reality is not the least significant item in that evolu- 
tion. 

As B & O Engine 1003 symbolizes the new spirit in labor 
relations on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, so Mr. Beyer 
himself symbolizes the advent of a new spirit among the 
engineering technicians toward organized labor, and the 
possibilities latent in collective bargaining. By profession 
he is a mechanical engineer, having graduated from Stevens 
Institute of Technology in 1907. After serving an appre- 
ticeship as machinist, draughtsman and engineer with the 
E. W. Bliss Company of Brooklyn, the Midvale Steel 
Company in Philadelphia and the Erie Railroad, he became 
special motive power engineer of the Maintenance of Equip- 
ment Department of the Erie and later served as General 
Foreman of one of the Rock Island’s district repair shops. 
In 1916, he accepted the invitation of the University of 
Illinois to take charge of the railroad engineering experi- 
ment work and the locomotive testing laboratory in its 
Engineering Experiment Station. When the United States 
entered the war, he participated in the organization of the 
United States School of Military Aeronautics established 
at Urbana. Later in 1917, he was called into the service of 
the Army with the rank of captain to organize and train 
technical personnel for railway and heavy artillary main- 
tenance, and eventually to direct all technical training of 
ordnance personnel. 

The present significant phase of his professional work, 
that of engineering counsel to the shopcraft unions and other 
labor organizations, began when at the end of the war, 
Secretary Baker designated him to take charge of the Arsenal 
Orders Section of the Army Ordnance Department which 
had been created at the request of the organized employees 
of the arsenals. These men had built up a fine esprit de 
corps during the war; they were anxious to continue in 
the service after the armistice. They appealed for an oppor- 
tunity to compete for the manufacture of supplies needed 
by all governmental departments in order to stabilize em- 
ployment and to increase the productive efficiency of the 
arsenals. It was in the course of this memorable enter- 
prise that Mr. Beyer was imbued with his deep conviction 
that the trade unions are eager to cooperate in production 
if given a reasonable chance. Having by his faith won 
the faith of the men, he has devoted practically all his 
time since as consulting engineer to the unions representing 
the skilled crafts in the government service, especially in 
the arsenals and the navy yards, to unions of railroad work- 
ers, and others. He is a member of the staff of the Labor 
Bureau, Inc. In behalf of the unions, he has advised with 
members and committees of Congress in connection with the 
so-called Hull Bill, whose object is to provide for all manu- 
facturing units in the government the opportunities originally 
sought by the arsenal employes. His recent analysis of 
“Government Work in Government Plants’ has been sub- 
mitted to Congress as a brief in behalf of the bill. During 
1919, Mr. Beyer acted with the sixteen railroad labor 
unions brotherhood and those affliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, in devising a program of intensive co- 
operation with the United States Railroad Administration. 
The termination of federal control put an end to this pro- 
gram, which has now reemerged on the Baltimore and Ohio, 
in whose equipment maintenances department Mr. Beyer is 
the technical representative of the employes. 

This record would seem to show that the alliance of 
the mechanical engineer with organized labor has not been 
the least among the forces responsible for the auspicious 
developments in the relations between management and men 
on the Baltimore and Ohio. 

Incidentally it is a happy forecast of the time when 
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organized labor everywhere will call to its aid the trained 
technicians and executives, and when members of the pro- 
fessions see themselves as part of the great labor movement. 


I the time of his death, the author of the New 
ES Democracy, which did so much to carry the prin- 
ciples of social work into the main stream of public 
discussion, was working on a book which he had tentatively 
named The Concert of the Classes. Instead of disregarding 
the existence of economic and social classes in America, 
Walter E. Weyl had set out to discover the vital functions 
which the various groups performed, and their common 
interest as citizens of our commonwealth, as a basis for 
concert. His approach was that of the inductive scientist 
rather than that of the traditional metaphysician. 

This idea of concert through objective research is fortun- 
ately making headway. In New York The Economic 
Foundation has just been organized to find stable support 
for the National Bureau of Economic Research, whose work 
on the amount and distribution of Income in the United 
States and on Business Cycles has blazed new trails of 
scientific illumination in a realm hitherto beclouded by 
guess-work and forensic passion. ‘The directorate of the 
bureau is expressive of the idea of concert. It contains 
bankers, big business men, a representative of the American 
Federation of Farm Bureaus, conservative labor leaders, so- 
cialists, economic fundamentalists and economic modernists. 

In Chicago, Sears Roebuck and Company, through its 
president, Julius Rosenwald, has established the Sears Agri- 
culture Foundation to extend the idea of concert through 
research to the relations between farmers and industry, be- 
tween farmers and the consumers. The Federation will 
“cover the country with a force of economists and statisticians 
with the object of securing data that will clear up questions 
involved in the farmer’s disposal of his goods at a profit.” 

The work of these two organizations is complementary. 
Together they represent the entire range of economic actiy- 
ities upon which our ‘social stratification is based. It is 
through such high-minded research under non-sectarian 
auspices that the hope for an effective concert of classes in 
the common interest finds new promise of realization. 


HAT are the Germans doing to help themselves? 

\ X / On the answer to this question hangs the attitude 

of thousands of fair-minded Americans, perplexed 
by the conflicting stories of misery and luxury, by statistics 
of millions of starving children and millions of hoarded 
marks. On the answer to this hangs their attitude toward 
the raising of voluntary relief funds, or a congressional 
grant of credit as in the case of the Russian famine. 

There is food in Germany—in the country. It can be 
obtained if you can barter with the farmer, exchanging solid 
furniture or jewels for his potatoes. Naturally he is un- 
willing to part with it for the worthless currency. But 
even in normal times Germany has had to import food, and 
now she must import largely, according to Secretary Hoover’s 
report to the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, even if 
domestic distribution can be re-established. With the col- 
lapse of the currency and the widening circles of unemploy- 
ment that possibility, without outside assistance, is remote. 
Millions of the workers in the cities and in industrial districts 
have no work at all, or work for only two or three days a 
week. When there is food in the marketplace, they have 
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nothing to offer in exchange but the twenty cents a day of the 
government unemployment doles. Some reports have it that 
twenty millions of the industrial and professional classes have 
not the means of getting food. (Five millions are children.) 

But even in this complicated wreckage of the economic 
life of a nation, a persistent attempt has been made to fill 
the growing needs, as cabled reports to the American Com- 
mittee for the Relief of German children show. ‘Three 
hundred and fifty thousand children are being sent from the 
cities for five months with country families. More than 
40,000 tons of foodstuffs, given by the farmers and carried 
freight-free by the railroads, are hauled from country to city 
each month. ‘The banks and several of the industries where 
there is some employment—chemical, textile,—are giving 
large amounts from salaries. In Gelsenkirchen, the employed 
are supporting the unemployed with a half million gold 
marks a month. The towns support half of all the suffering 
people with money and food, and the government is collecting 
a special tax from the rich for feeding children, from which 
two and a half million gold marks already has been spent 
for food. This source will provide sugar and flour for five 
hundred thousand children for the next five months. 

From private correspondence we learn that in Berlin 
under the leadership of Dr. Alice Salomon (who attended 
the National Conference of Social Work at Washington), 
all the relief groups have joined together to promote Neigh- 
borhood Guilds, bringing together all classes and creeds to 
pool their slender resources to help each other. They will 
seek out the old and sick and the overburdened mothers in 
their own streets and apartment houses. Families whose 
rooms have warmth and light are inviting their less fortunate 
neighbors to pass the cold dark evenings with them. Mem- 
bers of the Guilds are working together to plan ways in 
which the young people can spend their enforced leisure in 
occupations or study which may prove useful to them in 
more normal times. The Berlin Bourse has promised $10,- 
ooo for the immediate purchase of food and coal; it is hoped 
that common effort can salvage enough of enthusiasm and 
material resource from the pervading despondent misery to 
make possible the re-opening of some of the soup kitchens. 
Berlin’s life as a city is at a standstill. Its more hopeful 
and constructive citizens are working desperately to rebuild 
community existence in it as a series of 1200 villages. 


Me significant words and few significant acts— 


this appears to sum up the meeting of Secretary 

Work’s National Advisory Committee on Indian 
Affairs at Washington on December 12 and 13. The dis- 
cussions revolved about four main topics about which there 
were differences, and a fifth on which there was unanimity. 
This last was Indian health. Secretary Work announced 
that he had requested the National Health Council to make 
a study of Indian health conditions and the Committee added 
its endorsement to the Secretary’s request. Further, follow- 
ing his suggestion, an appropriation of $100,000 was re- 
quested for trachoma work among Indians. 

The legal status of Indians and the organization of the 
Indian Bureau were voluminously discussed. A resolution 
was adopted that Indian tribes should have the right to 
present their cases in the courts of claims and other courts. 
A resolution recommending that individual Indians be per- 
mitted to intervene legally, to bring the handling of their 
own trust funds and personal liberties before the courts for 
review, was tabled. 

The Committee tabled also a resolution advocating citizen- 
ship for Indians. This action was partly due to the difficulty 
of insuring that citizenship would not result in the nullify- 


ng of guardianship and the premature taxation of Indians. 
The most impressive criticism of Indian Bureau methods 
ame from General Hugh L. Scott and Dr. Warren K. 
Moorehead, both of them members of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners. General Scott insisted that centralization 
jad resulted in a straight-jacketing of the field workers and 
n a flood of inconsequential details at the Washington head- 
quarters which made it difficult or impossible for the chiefs 
of the Indian Service to consider adequately the matters 
which were fundamental and structural. Dr. Moorehead, 
in a brief paper of classic clearness, contrasted our Indian 
system with the Canadian, to the embarrassing advantage 
of the latter. 

The subject of Indian cultural and religious liberty drew 
much discussion, but before the session ended a resolution 
had been adopted which, without chiding the Indian Com- 
missioner for his famous religious ceremonial order, ex- 
pressed full realization of the beauty and wholesomeness of 
the Indian tribal customs and the desirability of limiting any 
discouragement of them to cases, which demonstrably might 
involve immoral or deteriorating consequences. 

The subject of Pueblo land titles drew vigorous contest. 
The issue was finally narrowed to a couple of mutually 
exclusive resolutions. One of these resolutions, proposed by 
John Collier, stated the opposition of the committee to any 
measure which would predetermine by legislative fiat any 
questions of Pueblo land titles now pending before the courts. 
The opposition proposal, introduced by Margaret McKittrick 
of the New Mexico Association on Indian Affairs, endorsed 
the principles of the ““Lenroot Substitute Bill.” A persever- 
ing effort by the advocates of Mr. Collier’s resolution failed 
to persuade the majority that they should take a stand on 
the issue, one way or the other. It was voted to transmit 
the conflicting resolutions without comment to the Secretary 
of the Interior. This question, which involves the principle 
of giving the Indians equal protection of the law, will be 
taken up later in The Survey. 

Perhaps the discussions were more fruitful and significant 
than the resolutions, many of which had been edited to 
secure united action at the expense of “having their teeth 
pulled.” These discussions, continuing through five intense 
sessions, revealed a wish by most of the members to readjust 
their thinking toward a workable Indian program. 


==! 


HE thrill of Christmas in the air deepened for most 
| of us as the newspaper headlines shouted that the 
President had pardoned the political prisoners. ‘Their 
chief crime was that at a time of national crisis, they differed 
from the majority in thought and speech. Even those who 
believed that such a difference merited and required imprison- 
ment must feel that the dreary years behind bars have more 
than evened the score. May they go back to their homes 
to find their neighbors rejoicing in the courage of a President 
who has braved the rancor of the few who still carry the 
bitterness of the war years in their hearts! 

But, though at last the federal jails contain no “noliticals,” 
the job is only half done. The jails of seven states still hold 
127 men under the anti-sedition acts passed in the war period. 
As the release of the federal prisoners was clicked over the 
wires, Idaho was experiencing another raid. California holds 


nearly a hundred radicals in jail, Washington almost a score. - 


Throughout the country the wave of intolerance is receding, 
but with eddies and backwaters which challenge the efforts 
of those who believe that the national discovery and whole- 
hearted practice of the first amendment would be an Amer- 
ican achievement of the first order. 
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THE WRECK OF THE BRITISH 
GUILDS 


(Continued from page 351) 


It was just this attitude, all over the country, which was one 
of the prime factors in bringing on bankruptcy. Most of the 
lump sum contracts were costing much too much to execute, 
because of labor inefficiency. One of the important lessons 
that labor unions will have to learn before they can hope to 
succeed in the control of industrial enterprises is that efh- 
ciency and a fair day’s work are essential to success, whether 
the management be that of the workers or of capital. 

A rather extreme illustration on individual and group 
shortsightedness occurred in one locality in which the entire 
labor force took a holiday on full pay during racing week. 
This one little spree in an inconspicuous place (Stockton) 
cost the Guild—twelve hundred pounds. 

Nor were most of the British building tradesmen willing 
to make sacrifices for the new idea. The men working for 
the Guilds received continuous pay and were therefore in 
a preferred position. The average mechanic employed in 
private work did not see why he should contribute to a fund 
to help the Guilds, from which he was getting no immediate 
advantage. He was either unable to see the ultimate 
benefit, or if he saw it, to make present sacrifices for 
future gain. 

And so the British Building Guild has given one more 
demonstration of the difficulties of workers’ control. The 
evils it sought to abolish are still present. The seasonal char- 
acter of the industry; the loss of pay to the individual 
worker because of the inclemency of the weather, and the 
shortage of building materials, still prevail. It is one of 
the evils of the industry which can, and some day no doubt, 
will be cured. Better management will reduce the time 
of actual idleness and the cost of inevitable losses ot time 
will be more wisely distributed. Although the Guilds failed 
to cure this evil, they directed attention to it in a manner 
which will undoubtedly help toward its ultimate elimina- 
tion. In regard also to the substitution in industry of other 
motives than that of profit making, the demonstration of 
the Guilds may prove helpful. Those who previously be- 
lieved that this motive was an unworthy one and that it 
was inadequate to produce the best results are still of that 
opinion. The British experience, though it has by no means 
shown the impossibility of substituting the motive of service, 
has certainly shown the difficulties to be encountered in any 
such attempt. 

The history of the Guilds has demonstrated the folly of 
trying to carry on large experiments in production without 
adequate managerial skill. If the workers are going to 
succeed in the control of industry substantial numbers will 
have to acquire the requisite experience and knowledge and 
they will have to be willing to use this knowledge, not for 
their own profit by becoming employers, but for the common 
good by devoting their skill to manage experiments in work- 
ers’ control. 

Ability in management may perhaps be obtained in small 
independent Guilds such as those which have survived in 
England. Works Committees and more widely distributed 
experience in formanship would also help. In addition there 
is needed a better understanding by the rank and file of 
the nature of productive processes and of the difficulties of 
successful management. It must be apparent that the work- 
ers will have to educate themselves in a manner which here- 
tofore they have not done if they are to successfully manage 
productive industry on a large scale as was attempted by 


the British Building Guilds. 


Social Studies 


Conducted by 
Joseph K. Hart 


Our Overlapping Groups 


VERY one belongs to some group. Even Robinson 
Crusoe lived in a group world—the memories of 
his former groups, the hopes of his future groups. 
And when Friday came he had a real group. 

In the primitive world of scattered populations, the racial 
group was usually a small and homogeneous affair, within 
which the whole life of the individual member was prac- 
tically absorbed. Variety of life or of interest was regarded 
as an evil: singleness of life and interest, the great good. 
Of course, such a group life tended to nourish stagnation, 
sameness, the sanctity of the folkways, horror of change. 
But those were the virtues upon which the gods smiled. 

Our experiences in the modern world are vastly differ- 
ent. The growth of population has brought together within 
the same area huge masses of peoples, sometimes peoples who 
belong almost without exception to the same racial stocks 
and reverence the same folkways; sometimes peoples who 
come together from the ends of the earth, representing many 
racial types, and yeilding obeisance to as many forms of 
folkways. Whether the one or the other, the modern in- 
dividual lives in a world that continuously calls him out 
of the singleness of his primitive group beginnings into 
wider and wider group relationships. 

That is to say, the modern individual belongs to many 
groups, whether he will or no. He is born into a family; 
he grows up in more or less of a neighborhood; he goes 
to a school; perhaps to a Sunday School, or church; he 
finds himself a “gang’’; he is absorbed inte talk about poli- 
tics and gets himself a “party”; he finally gets a job and 
becomes a member of some “class” or vocational group. 
If he goes to school for a number of years, he belongs to 
some “class,” perhaps to some fraternity or other school 
society. 
groups: 
groups to which the resident of the modern city may be- 
long. And if he finds nothing in existence that suits his 
taste, he will have little trouble in convincing a few con- 
genial spirits to go in with him in organizing some group 
which will provide them the variations upon existence and 
the sense of personal importance demanded by all of us. 


F this diversification of life, from the practically single 

group of the primitive world to the almost unlimited 
groups of the modern world, were the whole of the story, it 
were soon told. But this is not all, nor is it the most impor- 
tant part of the story. Diversification is, of itself, as likely 
to be destructive as to be constructive: it may merely break 
up old unities into decentralizing factors. But the story 
is not so simple. Civilization has developed by means of 
a paradox: man must escape from the group without los- 
ing it. Humanity cannot develop as long as men remain 
primitively within the narrow ranges of the single group; 
humanity cannot advance if, in escaping from those narrow 
limits, men lose all sense of the group. Humanity can 
only find its life by losing it; but, also, it can only lose 


After school he belongs to clubs and other social _ 
there is almost no end to the number of such ’ 


its old life by finding a new life. ‘This is the heart of the 
plot in the romance of humanity. 

And the puzzling character of our modern world is 
nowhere more fully revealed than in the fact that individual 
membership in thse modern groups is everywhere in- 
terminably tangled. Two men may belong to a single 
group, such as a church, and find themselves working as 
cordial friends in its interest; but one of them may be- 
long to the Republican party, the other to the Democratic 
party, and in politics they may be bitter enemies. Two boys 
may belong to different classes at school and fight each 
other locally at every turn; yet, in an inter-school contest 
they will be friends “to the death.”” A man may be a member 
of a local gang, posing as the untamed character. He may 
be elected sheriff of his county on this reputation. As 
sheriff, he may be called to arrest a member of his old gang, 
and be compelled to decide whether to stand by his old group 
and degrade his office or live up to his new responsibility. 

These relationships, overlapping, tangled, interwoven, 
are real. No easy moralizing can make them unreal or 
escape the implications of their reality. “These relationships 
make up a large part of the moral and social problem of 
our times: Shall the school-boy belong to the pupil-group 
and defy the teacher; or shall he belong to the school- 
group and “tattle” on his mates? Shall the worker belong 
to the “industry” and “play safe’ with the management; 
or shall he belong to the union and fight for the slogan 
of his group? ‘These are not academic questions:  in- 
dividuals answer them, one way or the other, every day— 
to their moral growth or to their moral detriment! 

These relationships, overlapping, interwoven, tangled, 
show us the real task of intelligence, today. How can an 
individual belong to two antagonistic groups at the same 
time: for example, to a nation and to the world? How 
can one be friendly in church to a man one hates in polities? 


N general, we ignore these problems today, or deny them. 

Our morality has taught us that “there can be no conflict 
of duties”; hence, we cheaply hold that all such “group 
entanglements” must be due to some evil in our wills. Our 
logic has taught us that the world is a “perfect system of 
laws” which knows nothing but harmony in its inner parts. 
Hence, if we find conflicts, the fault is in our minds, not 
in the world. 

But this method of dissolving a problem by arguing that 
it cannot exist and ignoring it as non-existent has brought 
the world to moral and intellectual chaos. Men live in 
groups, today, as always. Group living nourishes our lives. 
‘But in these complex modern conditions, our group mem- 
berships involve us in endless overlappings, contradictions, 
conflicts. These overlappings and conflicts are as real as 
life, itself; they are, in fact, the stuff of which life, as ex- 
perience, is made. ‘The intellectual and moral problem of 
the age is how to understand them and use them in the 
making of the future community. 
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‘Our Social Institutions 


A Course for High Schools 


VIII. Our Unorganized World 


Our institutions, such as the home, the school, the church 
and the state, have organized large areas of our community 
life; but not all of it. Outside these lie many areas, some 
of which have scarcely felt the touch of organization; or, 
in which organization is as yet fragmentary. Some of these 
out-lying areas contain interests that are socially constructive 
and desirable; others harbor interests that are questionable, 
at best. 


1 Recreational Interests and Needs 

“* What are the effects of modern speeding up processes in 
industry upon the muscles and nerves of the workers? Are there 
any other “speeding up” processes in modern life? What about 
trying to “keep up” with the neighbors? With the new books? 
With scientific discoveries? 

Is physical fatigue a healthy experience? Always? Is mental 
fatigue ever desirable? What is the effect of indoor life, whether 
in schools or in industry, on the human body? Does industry 
provide for the most unfatiguing methods and processes of work, 
or does it pay no attention to such problems? Has industrial 
management done anything in recent years toward elimination of 
strains, lost motions and other causes of fatigue? 

What are the effects of monotony of work upon the worker? 
Is there such a thing as “the everlasting grind’ of work? What 
possible escapes are there from this grind: can work be made 
over? Is sickness an escape? Is gambling? Is getting drunk an 
escape? Is taking drugs a real escape? Is suicide? Can work 
ever be said to be immoral? 


The Recreation of Joy in Work 
* Has the human body any capacity for the recovery of its 
former elasticity and “spring”? Has the mind any such capacity? 
How is this to be accomplished? Is excitement a desirable ex- 
perience? How can healthful forms of excitement be secured in 
the modern city world? 

Why do children play? Why do adults play? What sorts of 
play are most enjoyable? What types of games? What are the 
enjoyable features of such games? Is watching a game from the 
bleachers a healthful experience? What percentage of the students 
in your school take part in games? What play life do the re- 
mainder of them have, if any? Is the feeling of “victory” a 
desirable experience? The feeling of defeat? Are these feelings 
any part of a true education? 


3 Community Provision for Recreation 

* What provisions has your community made for the play life 
of the children? The young people? The adults? What muni- 
cipal playgrounds have you? To what extent do children have 
to pay for the chance to play? What commercial forms of re- 
creation and amusement exist in your community? Are these well 
patronized? By whom? 

What other uses of leisure time are found in your community? 
Has the community made adequate provision for the best employ- 
ment of leisure? What has taken the place of the saloon as the 
“social center” of the community? Has your community any gen- 
eral program of recreation? Have you any annual recreational 
event, or series of events? Is your community’s play life con- 
trolled by the more intelligent or by the less intelligent elements 
of the community? Have you ever had your community’s interests 
and needs along these lines considered by a recreational leader? 


References: 


Jane Addams: The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets. 
Macmillan. 

Publications of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Questions on 


Current Issues 


Facts and Fables 


The role of facts in the drama of human kind is difficult 
—and not usually interesting; nor is it always as important 
as is sometimes argued. Many people prefer propaganda to 
facts as their daily bread for the mind. Sometimes it is 
assumed by the frivolous that we must have either facts or 
propaganda. Happily, there is at least a third possibility, 
namely, fables. A fable is a fact with the breath of life 
in it. Here are some fables: 


Hl A Fable for Statesmen 


* What right had the American Indians to own or hold any 
part of the continent after the white men came? What right had 
any Indian to any part of the soil of the United States after the 
Declaration of Independence was signed? What right has any 
Indian to hold and keep out of use any part of the natural re- 
sources of any part of America? Have weak peoples any right- 
ful place in a world operated on the principle of the struggle for 
existence? Does it do the world any good to save people who 
cannot save themselves? Should there be any sentiment in prac- 
tical statesmanship? In industrial development? Does America 
care about justice or sympathy or honor? Does America want its 
statesmen to care anything about these idealistic themes? 


2 A Fable for Machinists 


* What is civilization? Does it mean riding in trains rather 
than on mules? Seeing a movie rather than seeing the world? 
Listening to a radio rather than reading a book? If a community 
has never seen a Ford, can it be called civilized? Can a man 
who has read no books be called educated? Can he know any- 
thing? Anything worth knowing? May any part of the world, 
or of America, be allowed to retain some of its old-time natural- 
ness? Is a machine-made civilization or culture the highest ideal 
of humanity? Is a machinist the most civilized of men? Should 
statesmen be machinists? Should human beings consent to become 
cogs in the machine? Shall the world be, some day, a perfectly 
running, frictionless machine? Without a bit of noise or a hint 
of the grinding of the gears? Without a sign of heart or mind? 


3 A Fable for Teachers 

* What is knowledge for? Or, isn’t it for anything? Where 
has our knowledge come from? How has it been secured? Is 
knowledge important? Is it as important as human life? Is it 
as important as the mind of the student? Is teaching important? 
Is it as important as human life? As the mind of the student? 
Should anything ever come in the way of the teacher? Is the 
teacher a human being? Should the teacher recognize common 
human responsibilities? Should a teacher know what he is doing? 

A Fable for Social Workers 


+. What do you mean by adjustment? As between the indi- 
vidual and the environment, which should be made over in any 
readjustment? Are environments fixed beyond change? In the 
matter of homes, should poverty make the best of a squalid hut, 
and adjust itself as comfortably as possible to its squalor? Should 
houses ever be made over? Should poverty ever be outlawed? 
How can that be done? What interest do you find in these prob- 
lems? Who are the ignorant ones in your community? Gladstone 
once said: “In the past fifty years, on practically all large public 
questions, the educated classes have been on the wrong side!” Is 
this statement still true to any extent? Who supports the causes 
of social reconstruction and human progress in your community? 


Reference: 
(1) Collier; (2) MacKaye (3) Cabot; (4) Cooley. 


The books mentioned on this page may be obtained through The Survey 
Book Department. 
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and a few baby carriages. Out 
and in we find flowers; there 
is hardly’a home that has not 
its geraniums, chrysanthem- 
ums, and odd rose bushes, and 
from these home flower beds 
have come many a plant for 
our Hampton House garden. The men and boys, as well as 
the mothers and sisters, wear flowers and show especially in 
their love of color the strong artistic feeling of the race. 
Filing cases are usually dull things. But at Penn 
School we have one that is full of deep interest, because 
there are the records of the teachers’ visits to the homes 
from which the children come. These sheets, carefully 
written after the teacher has found out all the points that 
go to make the background of the child, are a record of 
standards lifted and still advancing. “They serve as pic- 
tures and I believe that rural teachers can do their work 
well only when the picture of the home and the whole 
family is clearly in mind. Here is an average “‘picture.”’ 


Size of house: five rooms. Neatness: Good. Neatness 
of yard: Good. Outbuildings: two. Neatness: Fair. 

Size of farm: 22 acres. Crops: Corn, peas, sweet potatoes, 
cotton, Sugar cane. 


Garden: about 20’ x 30’. Woodland, about half an acre. 
Occupation: Mother, farming and housework. Father, 
farming. . 


Attached to this teacher’s sheet is the one made out by 
the school nurse, who follows the plan of our state Board 
of Health in her physical examinations. And so the bridges 
are being made between the school and the homes and as 
the school belongs to the people, their homes and farms be- 
come a normal part of the equipment which is to be im- 
proved through their own efforts and knowledge. 

We began with our own home—Hampton House. 

Well do I remember the day during our first year when 
Aunt Maria who was then our laundress, brought some 
friends with her to see the new house. I was busy at the 
desk, so I told her to take them through. Very silent they 
were. I could hear the gentle “umph, umph” as they saw one 
thing after another. We had a small statue of the Venus 
de Milo on a bookcase. The personally-conducted party 
stood by it for some time. I stopped my work and told 
them in answer to their question, ‘“What’ dat?” that it was 
a statue of Venus. “ ’Umph, ’umph. I t’ought so!” was 
the answer. But when they reached the bedrooms upstairs, 
Aunt Maria took full charge and Miss House heard her 
telling all she knew. When she opened the linen closet, to 
her delight she heard her say, “An dis am to imitate we 
how to live.” 

So Hampton House has played its part in the scheme of 
things. Built by Island workmen under the supervision of 
a Hampton graduate, it took its name as a sign of all that 
Hampton has meant in the lives of the principals and the 
Hampton-trained teachers we then and since have brought 
to St. Helena. Yet, how- 
ever useful Hampton House 
has been, the cottages built 
for the families of these 
school workers of the Negro 
race have had an even Jarger 
part to play. 

On St. Helena no new 
house, nor additions to old 
houses are complete till the 
“House Blessing” has taken 
place. When the new house 
for our superintendent’s fam- 
ily was finished, a group of 


HOMES OF THE FREE 


(Continued from page 347) 


Jessamine Cottage which won third prize in the National 
Better Homes Demonstration of 1922 
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school boys, girls, teachers, 
men who had worked on the 
house, and some’ plantation 
neighbors gathered together. 
This is always a religious ser-. 
vice and that afternoon, as the 
sun was setting across the little 
marsh river, lighting the great pines that surround the new 
cottage with that soft brilliancy that belongs to the South, 
spiritual after spiritual was “‘raised” by Joshua E. Blanton, 
the worker, whose wonderful tenor voice will always be re- 
membered on the Island, and as the house was to be his 
own new home, there was a peculiarly inspired note in the 
songs that evening. ‘The scripture reading from the Songs 
ot David followed, and-then. one of the Island men who 
had had_a large share in the work of the house, a “field 
hand” in overalls, offered the prayer of dedication and con- 
secration, which was followed by more spirituals which filled 
the rooms with their melody. ‘Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it,” is a vivid message 
on St. Helena. 

So it is that today, as we travel down the oyster shell 
road from Penn School, we come across in the field the tiny 
home of Mrs. Wigg, with its mud and stick chimney, built 
for her by the boys in the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and her neighbors on the plantation to give her the 
privacy of her own hearthstone. We see the attractive 
homes built on the school farm, and we pass the homes of 
Penn School graduates with their added comforts demanded 
by the larger outlook. They stand as the promise of a 
better day for all the people, for an Island future that holds 
out opportunity for the generation coming on. Here is Dr. 
York Bailey, who had the courage to go forward to the 
medical profession after going through the classes at Penn 
when Miss Towne and Miss Murray were still here. He 
graduated from the Medical School of Howard University 
in Washington, D. C., and came back to the Island in 1906, 
where, to use Booker IT. Washington’s phrase, he dropped 
down his bucket where he was. 

We had no physician on the Island, and I have told of 
Dr. Bailey’s work in another chapter, but I want you to see 
his house; it is an achievement and an inspiration to any 
Penn School boy. It stands back from the road, with a neat 
wire fence around it, a lawn planted, an orchard in the rear, 
a concrete walk to the steps. It is a two-story house and 
the windmill nearby tells the story—running water and a 
bathtub. The furnishings inside are as attractive and in 
as good taste as could be desired—a real home. 

“Dr. York” cleverly built the house and had it all ready 
for his bride, whoever she might be. When she finally 
came to St. Helena, a Hampton graduate to teach at Penn, 
little did she anticipate that her future home and husband 
were ready and waiting for her. And fortunately he selected 
wisely—a teacher with a deeply-felt community spirit. Sc 
a dream came true. A Penn School boy come with the 
larger training back to the Island—so well trained and with 
so much skill that he has min 
istered to white patients a: 
well as to his own race. Hi 
seems like one of the schoo 
family always, for as an ac 
tive member of our coopera 
tive committee of manage 
ment, and as a farmer rais 
ing some of the best lettuce 
and shipping more peanut 
than any other farmer in ow 
first cooperative effort, he i 
serving his community. 


(Continued on page 360) 


CHRISTIAN MARTYRS GIVEN TO THE LIONS 


HRISTIANITY is the greatest fact in history. The picture shown herewith depicts 87,000 people assembled in the 


Coliseum at Rome to witness the Christians given to the lions. 


the Empire that ruled the world. 


In such a scene may be read the inevitable doom of 
If you would know the entire history of mankind—from the dawn of civiliza- 
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SIX THOUSAND YEARS OF HISTORY 


NOW AS NEVER BEFORE you need 
to know history. This great work takes 
you back more than six thousand years 
when man was little more than a savage; 
without clothes save the skins of beasts; 
without shelter save in caves and over- 
hanging rocks, and traces man’s career 
down through the long highway of time 
through the rise and fall of empires, find- 
ing him today harnessing the elements 
of earth and air to be his servants, flash- 
ing messages across continents and actu- 
ally conveying the human voice thou- 
sands of miles through space. It is the 
a wonderful and thrilling story ever 
old. 

This work pictures the great historical 
events as though they were happening 
before your eyes. It carries you back to 
see the battles of old; to meet kings and 
queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman 
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When Penn School graduates can thus pass on the torch, 
the future seems more secure. As farmers and teachers and 
as home builders, the years are testing them out. Educa- 
tion is to give power, not technical drill, and the graduates’ 
homes are the bridges between school and people that prove 
the strength of the links in our educational chain. 

When the National Better Homes Campaign started, St. 
Helena Island fell into line. It fitted into our scheme of 
things. A general committee of seven was formed of Penn 

. School teachers and Islanders, with Miss House as chairman 
of the whole. Each member of this committee was chairman 
of a sub-committee, and there were many hands to swing 
the campaign. “The boys worked under the chairman of 
grounds and surroundings, the girls with the committee of 
interior decoration and furnishings; the Island merchants, 
white neighbors, members of the committees, loaned all that 
was needed—and Jessamine Cottage, the little model home, 
stood as a demonstration, open every day for a week to the 
visitors that came from all parts of the Island. And the 
best part of it all was that the work was done by the second 
generation of a people who had traveled down the road from 
the “Street”? where a home in its true sense was unknown. 

The poster committee held meetings night and day, and all 

over the Island. We have no newspapers on St. Helena. 
But news travels swiftly to all corners by some strange 
underground telephone. Whatever this means of commu- 
nication is, it is a help to any publicity committee! 

Hundreds of posters were made, and gave the message, 
“Follow the arrow to Jessamine Cottage.” These were posted 
from end to end of St. Helena. And then came red arrows— 
all pointed to the school, all pointed to the Demonstration 
House, and the last one was posted on the gate which hos- 
pitably stood open through the week in which St. Helena 
was competing with 961 other American communities. 

Then came a letter that made all St. Helena happy, from 
Washington, from the Department of Commerce, from the 
office of the secretary, and signed by Herbert Hoover. “It 
gives me real pleasure to inform you that St. Helena has 
won the third prize, $50, for having one of the best demon- 
stration houses. in 1922 Better Homes in America Cam- 
paign—” In 1923, the Demonstration went one better and 
won the second prize, $200, followed by a letter from the 
President of the United States. And you may be sure that 
the Island “underground” carried the tidings from Land 
End to Coffin’s Point and up and down the roads that weave 
the Island homes into a community. With the tidings went 
the lessons of Jessamine Cottage and later of Gantt and 
the impulse of their example. 

The people have been traveling the road from bunks to 
spring beds, from the one room to the comfortable home 
of several rooms. The better homes are wanted. The change 
from windows protected only by rude shutters, to windows 
with glass, and to some provided with screens to keep out 
the insects which make life a burden during our warm 
weather, shows a rise in standards. 

There is promise in all this. But underneath it all lie 
the problems in education and agricultural economy which 
school and community face today no less than sixty years ago. 

I know I would like to read, 

Like to read, 

Like to read dat sweet story of old. 

I would like to read. 
sang the slave mothers and fathers. The first homes came 
with the gift of land and books that freedom gave the 
blacks. Can Penn School increase the love for the home 
in the country? Can the necessary lessons in economics go 
hand in hand with books? ‘These are the questions. Will 
the homes of the free continue in their own hands? Will 
the children of this generation continue the struggle that 
means real freedom? 


UNTAMED AMERICA 
(Continued from page 331) 
a long colorful afterglow of memory, by the contempla 
tion of which new lives of the tomorrow are touched an 
influenced. ‘There is leisure for such contemplation. 

So the retrospections of a century shuttle through thought 
of today and are handed on to childhood. Occasionall 
they are summed up in a single individual, as in the case o 
“the Oldest Man in the World,” old John Shell, Senio: 
of Big Laurel, reputed to be one-hundred and thirty-thre 
whom I found at his cabin still lively and humorous, th 
agile father of an oldest son up in ninety and a younge: 
(by a new wife) aged seven. 

In direct touch with this long, living past, the mountai 
children are reared, most of the year, in the out-door, al 
round work of the soil, synthetic in its development of min 
and body; and during the indoor months, they are inter 
sively tutored in that unsurpassed college of oral imaginé 
tion—the winter log-fire: a college also of nobly simp! 
good manners and gracious hospitality, where—even in 
one-room, windowless cabin, crowded with four gener: 
tions—the stranger is always given a whole-souled welcom 
in which the gentle voices and high-bred demeanor of tl 
children reflect the schooling of their elders. 

Here, in this university of the lighted “log-heap,” ove 
the department of Humorous Fantasy, in the region « 
Greasy Creek, there presided till recently for almost 
century the genius of a Santa-Claus-Munchausen in tl 
person of “Old Sol” Shell (brother. of the “oldest man” 
‘whose oral annotations on the history and science of “Tt 
Pumping Sow,” “The Inverted Lightning Stroke,” ‘TI 
Wiest oc gauenow- Ball,” and other indigenous chronicle 
have helped to Praduate some scores of lesser disciples, wit 
eyes equipped with telescopic lenses for the wonders « 
nature. 

Here, in the deeacenents of Music, Drama and Dan 
(all departments being radii of the glowing hearth-circle 
the home-scholar is subconsciously ‘educated in the lyr 
cadences of the traditional Lonesome Tunes, in the chor 
rhythms of the old, dancing Fiddle-Songs, in the deft in 
provisations of Present-day Ballads, celebrating the dramat 
events of local history, and in the Play-Party Games r 
lated to these. 

Here, too, in the seminar of the Haunting Uncanny, tl 
flickering fire-shadows unfold to spellbound listeners tl 
plots and psychic mysteries of such lore as might provide son 
reborn Poe with new masterpieces of weird tales. Some + 
these I heard and recorded at the cabin of an old schoolmaste 
a nobly upstanding man of rugged dignity, whose schoo 
bench “larnin’”’ had not adulterated the rare savor of hb 
log-fire rearing. Some others I heard from incomparab 
“Aunt Marthy’—her of the ancient mountainy charm, 1 
in seventy, the whip-tongued scourer of witches and charr 
doctors—Aunt Marthy of the eternal tang! 

Such tang and savor—how shall one describe then 
They are ultimate desiderata, yet how shall they be d 
fined and tabulated? What is the analysis of the taste | 
ripe cider—the savor of russet-pear, or of citron? T 
mountain tales, music, songs, the time-wrought characte 
—these cannot be adequately recorded or assayed in ; 
article. The mountaineers are validly themselves. T 
charm, the rhythm and gusto of the singing personali 
which pervades their civilization cannot be pigeon-hol 
in print. It springs from untamed wild nature, whi 
has nurtured that older civilization by intensively cultive 
ing Natural Diversity as opposed to National Standardiz 
tion. The contrast with our modernism is obvious and poig 
ant. The issue of the contrast is imminent and of great ir 
port—to both. 

In education and industry shall we show toward t 
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“A home without books is 
like & house without windows” 


 HIMEBAUGH & BROWNE 


471 FIFTH AVE. OPP. LIBRARY. 


‘If you cannot ‘come_to our 
6tore send for our catalog” 


<2) 


JAMES E DRAKE 2 


Incorporated 


14 Dost 40th Street 
NEW YORK, 


The BLUE FAUN 
BOOK SHOP 


(Incorporated) 


87 Lexington Avenue 
near 26th Street 


New York Clty 
(Tel. Mad. Sq. 2433) 


“SPECIALIZING IN THE WORTH-WHILE” 


Conducted by 
BERNARD GUILBERT GUERNEY 


New School for Social 
_ Research 
BOOKSHOP 


465 West 23rd Street, New York City 


Books POETRY 
ON THE ~ FicTION 
SocIAL DRAMA 
SCIENCES GENERAL LITERATURE 


Open Evenings 


Every Book-Lover Longs to 
Own a Book Shop 


HEN a new grocery or hardware 

store opens in a community the chief 
effect on its patrons is the strictly ultili- 
tarian one of being glad that it is there 
to supply daily needs. The establish- 
ment of a book shop, however, brings to 
its customers a feeling of envy, for every 
book-lover longs to run a book shop. To- 
gether with the envy comes the joy of 
joint ownership—only for that first sec- 
ond does the true book-lover hesitate be- 
fore electing himself a partner in the 
enterprise. It may be only a silent part- 
nership, confined to a special pride in 
the place. to knowing the exact location 
of the books and to instantly recognizing 
the arrival of a new volume of poetry 
or travel. But more often it is a semi- 
active affair and the new member of the 
firm contributes praise or advice as his 
share of the capital. 

That this was true of shops in resi- 
dential districts I had always known, but 
to my joy I found it to be equally true 
of downtown New York. From the first 
customer who found me perched on a 
stool tacking up burlap and who ad- 
vised a ladder as he picked up the scat- 
tered thumbtacks, down to the last one 
who suggested and then carried out my 
most pretentious advertising scheme, my 
bookselling experience has been a _ suc- 
cession of partnerships. Many of them 
have not gone beyond the “I envy you 
your days among the books” stage, but 
others are more constructive. An elderly 
bank official will tell of early book selling 
experiences; a young broker will discuss 
his ambitions in that direction and later 
perhaps, as recently happened, will rush 
in to tell of their fulfillment. (Here I[ 
like to think that I was a partner in his 
enterprise.) The scholarly man who 
writes plays on the side keeps me busy 
getting the latest dramas, and through 
discussing them with him I sell more to 
other customers. The girl who sells bonds 
may have her eye on my future profits 
but in the meantime she advertises the 
shop most vociferously. So does an 
elderly soul whom I at first failed to 
appreciate when he spent hours in sug- 
gesting more Gene Stratton Porter and 
less “high-brow stuff.” And so also does 
the man the pictures of whose children I 
admired—he brings all his friends in to 


_patronize his shop. 


Sometimes the partnership is even more 
practical. My pet customer, a young law- 
yer with a genuine passion for books, 
shamed me into importing direct from 
England and through his desire to invest 
in first editions is leading me to develop 
my secret ambition to branch out along 
that line. The young architect with whom 
I discussed window dressing came in with 
a model window, complete in miniature as 
to background and books. I had feared 
that I was imposing but after that real- 
ized that his share in the profits came 


If you wish 
new books and personal service in downtown 
New York 


RUMANA McMANIS 


suggests that you find 


THE HIDDEN BOOK SHOP 


74 BROAWAY Bowling Green 1318 


THE ‘BBOOKERY 


14 West 47 St. Bryant 4764 


A Shop of Unique Character 


Fiction The Arts 
Drama Sexology 
Poetry Psychoanalysis 


Send for our Catalogue 


in the joy of the doing. The accountant 
who comes in monthly has found me an 
outlet for my soiled books. And a friend 
in the country sends me flowers and 
Christmas greens in exchange for books 
from the circulating library. 

Being a naturally garulous person, my 
talking with my partners is never done 
with “malice aforethought,” but it has 
proved a definite asset. When I chatted 
with the representative of a magazine in 
which I could not afford to advertise, I 
may have felt guilty to have wasted time 
so pleasantly, but the return comes on 
my blue days when she is sure to stop 
by to praise a window display and cheer 
me up again. I may be short of 
monetary capital, but the inspirational 
variety furnished by my partners is what 
really keeps the shop alive and my re- 
sources would have been exhausted long 
since had I not been able to draw on the 
ideas of my inexhaustible partnership 


list. RuMANA McManls. 
of The Hidden Book Shop. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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HIGH EXPENDITURES 


and 
SMALL REVENUE 
Not Always Justified 


Abstract in answer to an inquiry from one institution 
to another. 

“Through Mr. Bartine’s investigation, the revenue of 
this Hospital has been greatly increased and the expenses 
have been reduced so that in three months time it has 
reached a set budget that the hospital authorities never 
dreamed could have been accomplished in such a period.” 


HOSPITAL CONSULTATION BUREAU 
OLIVER H. BARTINE, Director 
Aeolian Hall New York City 


Planning, Construction and Operation of Institutions for 
the Cure of the Sick 


Funds for Hospitals 


Institutions, @c. 


I. the last 25 campaigns conducted by the Elizabeth 
Rudyerd Currier Organization more than $2,000,000 
has been obtained in excess of the amounts sought. Write 
for plans, endorsements and terms to 


Elizabeth Rudyerd Currier Organization 


ESTABLISHED 1913 


Room 927, Canadian Pacific Building 
342 Madison Ave., New York 


Exhibits 
Colorful and Artistic 


for Health Expositions, Financial 


Campaigns, County Fairs, etc. 


Consultation Service 
Studio of Stella Boothe 


131 EAST 19th STREET 


ALL ABOARD 


If you are planning a trip around the 
world, a cruise to the Mediterranean 
or a short vacation trip the easy way 
is to drop a line asking for helpful 
information to the 


Travel Service Department 


of Survey Graphic 


112 East 19 Street New York 
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mountaineers the same imaginative obtuseness which w 
have shown, to our own impoverishment, toward the splen 
did diversities of Indian civilization? Must the untame 
become basely tame, or servilely imitative? Must thei 
ancient variations so become extinct? 

If so, let us not imagine we shall escape judgment b 
studying them in histories and museums. For the livin 
species of the human spirit are far more precious to th 
future than to the past. By the revolutionary inventions ¢ 
science, our planet is rapidly reaching the ultimate assessmen 
of all its resources, physical and spiritual, for all time 
What living ingredients then are to provide the factors o 
its future growth? 

In spirit, as in bodily life, new growth can only sprin 
from old stock. If the genus is destroyed, its species are los 
forever. Not only the great auk is extinct: so are the Inc 
and (almost!) the Indian, with all their precious specialtie 
of contribution to Man. Not only the upland plover i 
menaced with extinction: our upland brother of the Appa 
lachians has not even the calculating benevolence of Gam 
Laws to guard his untamed heritage. 

Untamed does not imply undisciplined: it implies—no 
disciplined by another’s will from without. The Untame 
has its own inner disciplines through the necessities of elemen 
tal nature. Its goal is the free individual. Contrasted wit 
a tamed, materialistic society, an untamed, idealistic in 
dividualism is surely nobler: but far better and more sani 
is an untamed individualism which adopts, through imagina 
tion, the right means to social harmony. 

What, then, is that right means in the case of the moun 
taineers ? 

Is it not the adoption of a New Conservation: a conserva 

tion which shall preserve the ancient Diversity of man’ 
spirit in order to develop from that a new Diversity to sup 
plant our levelling Standardizations? 
' Shall we not begin at least by recognizing, respecting anc 
utilizing the diverse store of oral imagination which th 
mountaineers have to contribute to our own need anc 
paucity? 

This, of course, our standardized education by the print 
ing press ignores. But fortunately that oral imagination 
richly developed in the mountains, is not always ignorec¢ 
by modern educators there. Notably the Pine Mountair 
Settlement School has set a noble pace in the conservatior 
and revival of native balladry, not merely on the printed 
page, but in the living voices and memories of its mountain: 
born children. There, too, the ancient folk-dances have 
never ceased their continuity of a thousand years but are 
freshly building the health and beauty of the future. And 
there the looms and spinning wheels are plying the hardy 
hand-arts of our ancestors, as a progressive back-fire for the 
modern mechanizations of childhood. 

Such an example for enlightened mountain education may 
well go further in championing the beautiful, unshackled 
speech of those highlands, till happily that gospel of home- 
rule shall so spread that every mountainy school-child, wher- 
ever he may be called to speak in the outer world, shall 
proudly boast the pronoun “hit” as his ancient birthright. 
For that “hit” is the little symbol of his uncontaminate 
heritage in a great folk culture, which hopefully may yet 
restore by its revival the sapping strength of the American 
Pioneer. 

In this article I have purposely stressed these elements 
of salvation for the mountaineers (as also for ourselves!) — 
poetry, speech, thought, arts, crafts, imagination, unmechan- 
ized and untamed to servile imitations—because these 
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elements are really the goal which even the mechanized still 
grope toward in their hearts and commend in their lip-service 
—else why not at once throw Shakespeare and the Declaration 
of Independence into the discard? I have stressed them also 
because they are not seldom ignored by those, equally in 
earnest, who see more vividly the impediments to their 
proper realization: the impediments, namely, of poverty, dis- 
ease, unemployment, and numerous aspects of ignorance. 

To the devout ministrations of those who are working to 
ameliorate those evils in the mountains I pay my sincerest 
homage for their unselfishness. No admiration can be too 
high in that respect. 

Yet, in order that those very ministrations may not— 
in succoring the mountaineers—destroy their distinctive iden- 
tity, I would suggest that there is crying need for a plan, 
embracing large constructive policies, to cope adequately with 
the destiny of some millions of souls. 

The first of these policies would appear to be Reciprocity. 

The mountaineers are our fellow Americans. As we can 
offer them a new civilization, so they can offer us an ancient 
one, to match it. 

As we can offer them competitive employment in the in- 
crease of human needs and luxuries, so they can offer us 
leisure unstriven for in the simplification of desires. 

As we can offer them an anti-toxin for typhoid and the 
pox, so they—for worse plagues—can offer us an anti-toxin 
for servility and the mob. 

As we can offer them literacy, with its hurly-burly of chaotic 
journalism, so they can offer us illiteracy, with its serenities 
of uniritermittent thought. 

As we can offer them the new arc-light of subjugated 
Nature, so they can offer us her ancient arc of stars and 
her untamed storms. 

Here, then, are reciprocal civilizations. 

Shall we enrich our own by destroying the other, or by 
conserving it? 

Why shall we seek to “standardize” the distinctive good 
of either? 

Why shall we not foster a creative conservation of both? 

Why shall we not share, as united Americans, and build 
together for the future—each of his best? 


NAVAJOS 


(Continued from page 339) 


having been sold at all; yet bonuses of $87,600 were ob- 
tained in addition to royalties ranging from 12% to 25 per 
cent. ‘The date of leasing was of course unfavorable. After 
a study as careful as a layman can make, I am convinced 
that the oil question has been handled with business-like 
honesty and in the best interests of the Navajos. A tribal 
council was instituted by fiat of the Indian Bureau, primarily 
to authenticate the leases. Through tactful handling Com- 
missioner Hagerman was able to bring about a good choice 
of delegates, and in July the Council conferred on the 
Interior Department what amounts to a power of attorney 
for oil leasing. The Department has justified the Navajo’s 
confidence. 

Disposal of royalties is a crucial subject. In Oklahoma a 
few thousand Osage and Creek Indians have probably been 
injured through large and sudden cash annuities from oil. 
The 36,000 Navajos would not be hurt by receiving a few 
dollars a year in cash, but this article will have made plain 
what the imperious needs of the tribe are. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars might be spent through the adminis- 
trative system which has prevailed until now, and no decisive 
result would be gained. But an equal sum applied through 
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FILMS: TELL THE TALE!!! 


ARE YOU SEEKING public support or endorsement? 


YOU CAN GET IT by showing the philanthropically 
inclined, by means of the motion picture film, just why 
your institution or organization merits support—don’t 
ask them to simply take your word for it. 


IF YOU WILL SEND me your literature, I shall 
be glad to work out a plan for your individual needs 
and problems. 


SAMUEL A. BLOCH 


Educational Motion Pictures 
1495 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Hospitals 
and ’ ; 
Institutions 


in layout and plans should give expression to the 
latest medical and social practice. ¢ 
Advice on plans and operating problems made 


available through 


HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


URVEY readers are much like a family. They tell 

each other of things they like. More than one 
thousand of them, for example, have bought a certain book 
during the past year, following its announcement in our 
advertising pages. Everything advertised in The Survey 
—books, goods, services—is specially addressed to this 
family. To mention The Survey in buying or inquiring of 
an advertiser strengthens the family spirit and helps The 
Survey—and hence the whole clan. 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


INFORMATION 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC.. 
295 VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA 


CHANGEABLE BULLETINS 
Winters DeLuxe Bulletins cover every channel of 
trade, churches, clubs, libraries, banks, commercial 
trade, 150,000 in use. 

Write for catalog SG 
H. E. WINTERS COMPANY 
Davenport, Iowa 


UNITEO CMURCH 


e Bureau. 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


VERYBODY’S doing it—reading the books that set you 
thinking—stirring up a healthy discontent. Begin the New 
Year with “The Mind in the Making’”’ by Robinson, $2.50; 
“What Men Live By” by Cabot, $1.50. By return mail postpaid 
of Survey Associates, 112 East 19 Street, New “York. 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
* debates. Expert, scholarly service. AuTHor’s Reskarcm 


; THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL 
WORKERS—Miss M. A. Cannon, president, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City; Miss Lena R. Waters, executive secretary, The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. Organization to promote 
development of social work in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual 
meeting with National Conference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION (formerly Amer- 
ican Child Hygiene Association and Child Health Organization of 
America)—Headquarters, 532 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
Administrative Offices, 370 7th Ave., New York. Herbert Hoover, 
pres.; L. Emmett Holt, M.D.; Livingston Farrand, M.D.; Thomas 
D. Wood, M.D.; 1st, 2nd, 3rd vice-presidents, respectively; Corcoran 
Thom, treas.; Philip Van Ingen, M.D., sec’y. To promote health among 
children from conception to maturity—this te be accomplished 
through cooperation with parents, doctors, nurses, teachers, and 
other health workers; by dissemination of scientific information 
and teaching methods in schools, through conferences, addresses, 


pamphlets, publicity material, and a monthly magazine, ‘‘Mother 
and Child.” 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. buttertfield, 
president; Henry Israel, executive secretary. Room 1849, Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York City. Emphasizes the human 
aspect of country life. Annual membership $3.00 includes ‘‘The 
Country Life Bulletin.’ 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING—Promotes the cause of the hard of hearing; 
assists in forming organizations. Pres., Dr. Harold M. Hays; 
Field Secretary, Miss Betty Wright, 1601—35th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lita Bane, 
executive secrétary, Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, D. C. Organ- 
ized for betterment of conditions in home, school, institution and 
community. Publishes monthly Journal of Home Economics: office 
of editor, Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, D. C.; of business 
manager, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washinpton, D. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 370 Seventh Ave. New York. To disse- 
minate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and 


prevention. Publication free on request. Annual membership 
dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. To promote gq better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex education; to combat 
prostitution and sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to advise in organization 
of state and local social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. ‘ 


THE CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—C .C. Carstens, 
director. 130 E. 22d Street, New York City. A League of chil- 
dren’s agencies to secure improved standards and methods in 
their various fields of work. It also cooperates with other chil- 
dren’s agencies, cities, states, churches and other groups to work 


out worth-while results in phases of child welfare in which they 
are interested. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 W. 98th Street, New York. 
Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex. sec’y.- Pro- 


motes civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in 


the United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Mrs. S. J. Rosen- 


sohn, chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant 
women and girls. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. A 
national civic movement for promoting citizenship through right 
use of leisure. It will, on request, help local communities work out 
leisure time programs. H. S. Braucher, secretary. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. 
Chas. S. Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys; 105 E. 22nd 
Street, New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. 
Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research, sec’y; 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t; Inez M. Cavert, librartan. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—Trains Negro and Indian youth for com- 
munity service. Advanced courses: agriculture, builders, vusiness, 
home-economics, normal. Publishes ‘‘Southern. Workman” and free 
material on Negro problems. J. E. Gregg, principal. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—First appointed 1854, located New York City 1866, 
incorporated 1883. Headquarters office, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 1200. Branch offices, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Denver. Chairman, James M. Speers; Treasurer, B. H. 
Fancher; General Sec’y, John R. Mott. The Committee maintains 
a staff of executive and traveling secretaries for service in the 
ok ig of the Young Men’s Christian Associations at home and 
abroad. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DE-) 
LINQUENCY—Graham Romeyn ‘Taylor, executive director, 60) 
East 42d Street, New York. To promote the adoption of sound) 
methods in this field, with particular reference to psychiatrie 
clinics, visiting teacher work, and training for these and similar 
services; to conduct related studies, education and publication; 
and to interpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Program for. 
the Prevention of Delinquency. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMENS CHRISTIAN - 
ASSOCIATIONS—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; Miss Mabel } 
Cratty, general secretary, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. ' 
This organization maintains a staff of executive and traveling 
secretaries to cover work in the United States in 1,152 local Y. W. - 
Cc. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, student, foreign born, 7 
Indian, Colored and younger girls. It has 174 American secretaries | 
at work in 55 centers in the Orient, Latin America and Hurope. { 
The National Board also maintains a National Training School of } 
graduate type at 135 East 52nd Street, New York City, for the 
professional training of its leadership. The training is given in | 
two parts. The preliminary course consists of six weeks of lecture | 
work (generally given in the summer session) and nine months | 
practical experience on salary under supervision. The advanced | 
course requires a full year of resident academic study, upon the 
successful completion of which a professional certificate is granted. 
Special] emphasis is placed upon training in group work. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, . 
sec’y: 1 East 104th Street, New York. Industrial, agricultural 
investigations. Works for improved laws and administration; — 
children’s codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, ~ 
delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10. $25 and $100; 
includes monthly bulletin, ‘“The American Child.” : 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. F, 
Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and con- 
ditions affecting the health, well being and education of children. 
Cooperates with educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide service through 
exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr, 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, med. dir.; 
Dr. Clarence J. D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. Beers, 
sec’y; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets on mental 
hygiene, n ous and mental disorders, feeble-mindedness, epil- 
epsy, inebriety, criminology, psychiatric social service, backward 
children, surveys, state societies. ‘Mental Hygiene,’ quarterly, 
$2.00 a year; ‘Mental Hygiene Bulletin,’? monthly, $ .25 a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Grace Abbott, 
president, Washington, D. C.; W. H. Farker, secretary, 25 Bast 
Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization 
to discuss the principles of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each year it holds an annual 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of the meet- 
ing, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fifty-first annual meeting 
of the Conference will be held in Toronto, Canada, June 25th to 
July 2nd, 1924. Procesdings are sent free of charge to all members 
upon payment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND-- 
NESS—Lewis H. Carris, managing director; Mrs. Winifred Hath- 
away, secretary; 130 East 22nd St., New York. Objects: To fur- 
nish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, personal service 
for local organizations and legislation, publish literature of move- 
ment—samples free, quantities at cost. Includes New York State 
Committee. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—156 Ffth Avenue, New York. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, gen’l sec’y. Promotes legislation for en- 
lightened standards for women and minors in industry and for 
honest products; minimum wage commissions, eight hour day, no 
night work, federal regulation food and packing industries; “honest 
cloth’ legislation. Publications available. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. 
Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of 
comparative study and concerted action in city, state and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed by settlement 
work, seek the higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., direc- 
tor, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and stand- 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library and edu- 
cational service. Official Magazine, ‘‘Fublic Health Nurse.” 


NATIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERVICE—309 
Building, Washington, D. C. To obtain progressive legislation for 
physical education. Established at the request of a committee 
created by the United States Bureau of Education; 35 national 
organizations cooperating. Maintained by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 


Homer 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
127 E. 23rd St., New York. Hstablishes committees of white and 
eolored people to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
social workers. Publishes “Opportunity’’—a “journal of Negro life. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION— 
Anna A. Gordon, president; Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Hvanston, Illinois. To secure effective enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, to advance the welfare of the American 
people through the departments of Child Welfare, ‘Women in In- 
dustry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Ameri- 
eanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication 
“The Union Signal’? published at Headquarters. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, honorary president; Mrs, Maud Swartz, president; 311 
South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self-government in 
the work shop through organization and also for the enactment of 
protective legislation. Information given. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 

iCA—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; 

H. S. Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization 

of year-round municipal recreation systems. Information available 

on playground and community center activities and administration. 
‘ 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
resentation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 
phia. Membership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
Conditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. De- 
partments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and 
Exhibits. The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form some of the most 
important results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


GEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
Toutes an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
of the Tuskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
ren Logan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


KERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil- 
i sec’y; 476 West 24th St. A clearing-house for Workers 
Education. 


FOR A HEALTHY 
Pipe AND A FULL 


WORK-PLAY - LOVE- 
WORSHIP 


FULL DIRECTIONS FOR 
TAKING THIS PRESCRIP- 
TION BY A FAMOUS 
PHYSICIAN ARE GIVEN IN 


“WHAT MEN-LIVE BY” 


BY RICHARD C. CABOT, M.D. 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES EDITION 


BY RETURN MAIL, POSTPAID IN THE U. S., $1.50 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
11z2 EAST 319 STREET, NEW YORK 
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a modernized administration, and applied to health services 
and to a wholly new kind of Indian schools, might be decisive 
for the whole future of the Navajos. 

Let us visualize that new Navajo program. I summarize 
the ideas of Mrs. John Wetherill, to whose home, 157 miles 
from the railroad in the Navajo reservation, many famous 
people have gone. “The ancient world and the American 
present meet in her personality as perhaps in no other per- 
sonality alive. She has always been among Indians and for 
twenty-three years has lived among the Navajos. Going 
immemorial ways in her scholarship, she is a trader’s wife 
and a never-resting social worker among a people who have 
taken her completely to themselves. Here is the program: 


1. Treat the Navajos as a special case and free their 
administration from the dead-level and routine of the Indian 
service. Shake off the dead hand and aim for results. 

2. Centralize in one person, locally resident, the re- 
sponsibility for policies and methods affecting the whole 
reservation and tribe. 

3. Decentralize the field work. Build all the field ser- 
vices around local community centers, placed about the res- 
ervation so that Navajos wherever they wander will be 
within ten or twenty miles of one of them. Locate there 
the medical work, the stock and farm education, the craft 
centers. Make each of these local headquarters into an experi- 
mental undertaking, trying out how to combine child edu- 
cation with adult education, book education with agriculture, 
trade with arts and crafts, and everything with health. 
Boarding schools will still be necessary, but they will be 
small institutions, the basis in fact-of the community cen- 
ters, and the Navajo children will live in outdoor structures 
in the nature of “model” hogans. Save Uncle Sam’s money; 
leave out the steam-driven washing machines and central 
heating and ventilating and heating plants, for what is a 
Navajo in his after-life to do with central heating plants, 
electric irons and steam-driven laundry machines ? 


Here this article must close. I have not answered that 
question: Can the Navajo cultural values breast the tide 
of change ahead, as they have survived many past changes? 
I have hardly even hinted what those cultural values are. 
The reader must go to the source material, of which the 
following may be mentioned: Cocmos Mindeleff, in the 
17th Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology; the writ- 
ings of Washington Matthews; and Father Berard’s great 
work, the Navajo Ethnologic Dictionary. I will only say: 
That with the Navajos life truly is an art; that they believe 
in a universe vital, personal and godlike; that their moral 
code, which is lived by, embraces our Decalog and adds 
compassion and charity as the crown of all. ‘They believe 
that a man’s thought influences the cosmos; and that a 
venomous thought, or a hate or a fear, draws evil out of the 
hidden world, acting somehow like a magnet toward evil, 
and causes sickness and all ruin. ‘Their discipline primarily 
is a search for joyous thought—for beauty and love; for 
these draw good from the hidden world, and are efficacious 
to produce good in the universe beyond man. ‘These are 
not conventions from which the soul has gone away, in the 
Navajo’s life. They are realities, as native and central as 
the breathing of his own body. We have lost these realities ; 
perhaps our race never knew them. Yet we are constituted 
to know them. Is it our duty to impoverish the human 
spirit? Must we enact toward the Navajos that which 
Hudson narrates in Green Mansions; when the savages 
surrounded the giant tree to whose highest branches Rima 
had climbed, and built a huge fire under the tree, and Rima 
plunged “like a killed white bird” into the furnace? 

The new Navajo program will surely be born if only 
Commissioner ‘Hagerman’s devotion can be backed by an 
informed public opinion. 


(CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 


Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion; mimimum charge, $1.50. 
Cash with orders. 


THE SURVEY 


consecutive insertions. 
by January 3rd. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


Discounts on three or more 
Copy for the next issue should be in 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 
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WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Head Supervisor of Girls’ 
Department, mature in age and experience 
and well qualified professionally and tem- 
peramentally for responsible position; com- 
mencing salary $1800.00 and usual main- 
tenance. Also Supervisor of girls, with 
successful experience, commencing salary 
$1200.00. Apply, giving full particulars to 
E. Trotzkey, Supt. Marks Nathan Jewish 
Orphan Home, 1550 S. Albany Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
pale Fh Se ile A ae 


RESIDENCE SPACE is available in a 
large New York Settlement (Christian) 
for two or three young men interested in 
social conditions, who will pay board at 
cost and give some evening time in ex- 
change for room. 4655 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Visitor, trained case worker 
with experience preferred, United Chari- 
ties Association of Champaign and Urbana, 
Illinois. State references and minimum 
salary. 

A eae el ee ee 

COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SERV- 
ICE. Social workers, secretaries, super- 
intendents, matrons, housekeepers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria managers. The Richards 
Bureau, 68 Barnes Street, Providence, R. I. 


GOVERNESS instruction and full charge 
eleven year old girl, instruction only five 
year old boy. Riggs, Lakeville, Conn. 


COMPETENT woman, Jewish pre- 
ferred, for health and diet work with mal- 
nourished children in residence. Resident 
position with responsibility for cottage 
management. Apply Superintendent, Jew- 
ish Children’s Society, Levindale, Station E, 
Baltimore, Md. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book now. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED for colleges 
and universities. American College Bu- 
reau, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 
Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


DANCING INSTRUCTRESS 


DANCING INSTRUCTRESS will teach 
classes in Aesthetic or social dancing, for 
children and adults, at clubs or settlements 
in New York City. Special Rates. 4685 
SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE with fifteen years’ prac- 
tical training in Social-Welfare werk. de- 
sires permanent connection as financial or 
business director of established organiza- 
tion or institution. Special experience in 
financial and publicity campaigns. Com- 
petent to organize, finance, conduct and 
direct a business administration. Age 4o. 
Married. Protestant. Exceptional’ refer- 
Available January first. 4649 


EXECUTIVE young man, ten years’ 
successful record as organizer in educa- 
tional, boys’ and settlement work and in- 
dustrial relations. Prefer Chicago. 4663 
SURVEY. 


UNIVERSITY -GRADUATE with ten 
years’ experience in welfare work, desires 
position as case worker, welfare worker 
or superintendent of home for small chil- 
dren. 4676 SURVEY. 


MALE EXECUTIVE desires position 
Jewish Institution or organization (insti- 
tution preferred). Ten years’ experience; 
capable organizer; Yiddish and English 
speaker. 4683 SURVEY. 


SUPERINTENDENT of fifteen years’ 
experience in Institutions wishes to make 
change. College graduate. 4682 SURVEY. 


Give Him a Piece of Your Mind 


For the frivolous friend, the wayward parent—for any person who might profit 
by a better understanding of mankind and its curious and interesting ways, give 


a trial trip on Survey Graphic. 
the added charm of the pictures. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19 Street, New York 


For $3 enclosed send Survey 
Graphic for all of 1924 (or 4 months 


trial $1) to 
1-1-24 


That will put your arguments clearly and with 


U.Xal ahd, 1 tn a rare CP oe tee 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN with successful experience in) 
community programs embracing recreation,) 
club work, family case work, publicity,} 
and non-sectarian religious activities would: 
like position requiring executive ability. 
Available April 1. 4687 SURVEY. 


MAN, 27, University graduate, M. A. 
credits, 2 years directing boys’ clubs, 1%4 
years Big Brother and Aftercare work, | 
with ideas and ideals but with feet firmly 
on ground, desires responsible position 


offering future. State particulars. 4688 
SURVEY. rt 
PRINTING INSTRUCTOR, Band, | 


Orchestra, and teacher of singing, and | 
wife, experienced in Institutional work | 
and management, with modern ideas of | 
child welfare and uplift, desire situations. | 
Thoroughly capable of supervision of | 
small institution or club for boys or girls. | 
Best of credentials. 4689 SURVEY. 


_ MAN and WIFE desire executive posi-_ 
tions; parole, or could take entire charge | 
of institution for boys or girls or adults. 
4684 SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE (Jewish) with extensive | 
experience in child care, desires Superin-~ 
tendency of an Orphanage or Correctional 
School. Best of references. 4686 SURVEY. 


— 


Do You Need 


Institution Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel Managers 

Industrial Welfare Workers 

Recreation Workers 

Boys’ Club Workers 

Girls’ Club Workers 

Social Case Workers 

Office Executives 
An ad in the Survey’s classified depart- 
ment will bring results. Rates: 8c a 
word, minimum charge $1.50 an inser- 
tion. 


THE SURVEY 


Tr2 EB. ro! Sts New York 


Looking for a position? 
Want to make a change? 
Instead of worrying about it 
and getting discouraged adopt 
the policy of this advertiser 
and insert a want ad in the 
Survey. 

December 17, 1923 
The Survey 
112 East 19 Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

“Again I am resolved to try the 
advertising columns of The Survey. 
There has never been a time that I 
have advertised in your journal that 
brought no results so I am enclosing 
copy which please insert in the next 
issue.” 


Very truly yours, 


(In answering these advertisements, please mention THe Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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| GENEALOGIST 
———————— 

FAMILY HISTORIES, genealogical and 
eraldic works. Researches made. Send 
‘ames interested in. Charles A. O’Connor, 
1 Spruce St., New York. 


a _—_——_ a 
——————$—$_$_$$ 


WANTED: Copies of the February 
x Survey and Survey Graphic, April 1 
Survey and Survey Graphic, June 15 
and August 1, 1923, Survey Graphic. 
Unexpected demand has wiped out our 
stock. Subscribers who do not need 
their issues for future use will confer a 
real favor by returning these numbers 
to us for use in libraries and colleges. 
The Survey, 112 East 19 Street, New 
Mork, N. Y. 
SS ae 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 
0 SESE a 
Listings fifty cents a line for four inser- 

tions, copy to remain unchanged. 


fue ComMMuniry AND Its LEIsuRE—How 
to Fill the Gap. Philip L. Seman, Jewish 
People’s Institute, 1258 Taylor Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Single copy $.50—113 
pages. 

TWENTY QUESTIONS ABOUT THE PROPOSED 
Equat RicHTts AMENDMENT OF THE 
Woman’s Party. Compiled by Florence 
Kelley, National Consumer’s League, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Price $2.00 
a hundred. 


TeN-Cent Meats by Florence Nesbitt, 44 
pp. (10 cents). How Joun AND Mary 
Live and Save on $35 a Week—ia weekly 
budget plan (10 cents); Weekly Allow- 
ance Book (10 cents). Am. School Home 
Economics, 849 East 58 St. Chicago. 


CREDIT Union. Complete free information 
on request to Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park 
Square, Boston, Mass. 

SINANCIAL FEDERATIONS, by William J. 
Norton, director of the Detroit Commu- 
nity Union. A reprint in handy pamphlet 
form of a series of articles published in 
recent Midmonthly issues of The Survey. 
Price 25 cents; 6 copies $1; 25 copies $3; 
postpaid. The Survey, 112 East r9 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

WELFARE FEDERATIONS, by Edward T. De- 
vine, contributing editor of The Survey. 

_A reprint of four articles from The Sur- 
vey. Price 50 cents; 3 copies $1; 25 
copies $6, postpaid. The Survey, 112 
East rgth Street, New York, N. Y. 

PHe UNpRINTABLE Text Boox. A handy 
pamphlet reprint of an article by Prof. 
Joseph K. Hart, Editor of The Survey’s 
Education Department. Free to teachers 
on request. To others, ro cents. The 
Survey, 112 East 19th St, New York, 

A'S 
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PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line for four insertions, copy 
to remain unchanged. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING shows 

the part which trained nurses are taking 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $3.00 a year. 19 W. Main 
St., Rochester, N. Y. 

MENTAL HYGIENE: quarterly: $2.00 a year: 

published by the National Committee for 

Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 


(In answering these advertisements, please mention THE SURVEY. 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: FREEMAN’S HISTORY 
OF CAPE COD. $10.50. C. S. Freeman, 
P. O. Box 52, Station O, New York City. 


SUMMER IN THE PINES OF MAINE! 
25 acres for development, 800 ft. on shore 
of Penobscot Bay, under Camden Moun- 
tains! Easy terms. Address “Shoreacres,” 
130 Claremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Spring Blossoms 


PLANT NOW 
ROSES, PEONIES, BULBS 


Three-year old Monthly, Roses, all colors, 
5 for $2, 12 for $4.50. 

Peonies, all colors, 3 to 7 eyes, 3 for $1, 
12 for $3.50. 

Giant Darwin Lily Bulbs, 40 for $1, 100 
for $2. 

Assortment of Rare Gladioli Bulbs, 40 
for $1, roo for $2, all prepaid. 


R. J. GIBBONS, MT.HOLLY,N. J. 


FIRST-AID KITS 


Our First-Aid Kits are essential for campers and 
practical for the home as well. Articles for cuts, burns, 
and minor injuries, with complete directions as to use. 


We will send one for $1 prepaid, or on approval 


NEW ENGLAND SUPPLY CO. 
534 Massachusetts Ave. Boston, Mass. 


CLUB PAPERS, ESSAYS, DEBATES, SPEECHES 


for all occasions, prepared to order, $3.00 
per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 each. 
Short toasts $2.00. 
JOHN ARNOLD 
CEDAR FALLs 


Iowa 


“Home-Makingasa Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill, handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 
Domestic Science courses, fitting for many well-paid 
positions or for home-making efficiency. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicago 


MSS. WANTED 


_ EARN $25 WEEKLY, spare time, writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experi- 
ence unnecessary, details Free. Press Syn- 
dicate, 964, St. Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss. or 
write Literary Bureau. 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


Bind Your Issues 


Our binder makes a book of The Sur- 
vey. Put in each issue as it comes. 
Take out any issue at any time with- 
out disturbing the others. So simple 
that even a social worker can do it! 
Index free at the end of the volume, 
running six months. By return mail 
anywhere in the U. S. A. $2.20. The 
Survey, 112 East 19 St., N. Y. City. 


. 
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THE POCONO PEOPLES 
COLLEGE 


an American adaptation of the Danish 
Folk School will offer a four months’ 
course beginning January 3, 1924. 
Students for this session are now being 
enrolled. Full information about 
courses, prerequisites and terms on ap- 
plication, to 
S. A. MATHIASEN, Director, 
Henryville, Pa. 


or Joseph K. Hart, The Survey, 112 E. 
19th Street, New York City. 
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PUBLICITY SERVICE 
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Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 
Mimeographinp 
Muitigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 
Let us estimate on your next job 


Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 


ts 
HUI 
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34th Street at 8th Avente 
Longacre 2447 
FMM 


Fifth Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


16 W. 23rd Street 

Maernhine|—GRAmeroy OL], 

Tppoerting Lamers AMA Ts aireasins 
Ask The Survey about Us! 


FOR THE HOME 


Tea Room Management 


In our new home-study course, ‘‘COOK- 
ING FOR PROFIT.’’ Booklet on request. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicago 


It helps us, it identifies you.) 


Reminiscences 


Mr. R. M. Little, Chief of the N. Y. State Dept. of Vocational and Extension Edu- 
cation, after having read his own copy, ordered a copy sent to each of his sub-department 
heads, saying “I wisk them to read your book because of, First—Its spirit; Second— 
Its common sense; Third—Its fine humor; Fourth—Its splendid optimism; Fifth—The 
many suggestions as to methods of doing social work, particularly in difficult fields.” 
This is a good boo« for a Chief of Staff to put into the hands of his lieutenants; say 
for instance, as a New Year present. 

Order from Alexander Johnson, Fort Wayne, Ind. Price $3.00, postage 15 cents (any- 
where). 
to one address. 
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Adventures in Social Welfare 


thoughts and folks 


Social work 
By ALEXANDER JOHNSON 


ot things, during forty years of 


Or may be had from The Survey. Special price on lots of five or more 


— 


APPLIED GOOD WILL 


The same tssue will contain: 


“The American Peace Award”—How Bok planned and carried it through, 
‘What the War Veterans Want”—An interview character sketch of new 
“How Europe Looks From Washington” by Arthur’ Bullard, who has just 
“Great Britain and Europe” by Gilbert K. Chesterton. 


“The World’s Churches and the League” by Dr. William Adams Brown. 
WORLD FICTION—Today’s best stories from all the world. 


OUR WORLD 
9 East 37th Street, New York : 


I enclose $3.00 for a year’s sub- l its work. 
script ip i "Ss 
oir non od emenber ae A ON cid subscription to OUR WORLD for yourself 
ar | and your friends means not only 12 monthly 


F enclose $1.00 for a five months’ | 
subscription without membership in | 
the Institute. 


That’s the thing most needed in the 
world today if we are to achieve real 
Peace on Earth. And that’s the one big 
thing OUR WORLD stands for—the 
application of practical Good Will to 
the solution of world woes. 


See the Good Will number of 


OUR WORLD 


For January 
At all good newsstands—25 cents 


In that issue you will find “Our Treaty 
Makers and Brakers” as told to Elmer 
Davis by Walter J. Woof—the first 
of a most important series entitled 
“Through the Looking Glass at Wash- 
ington” which will contain close-up 
views of our statesmen in action and 
inaction with intimate studies showing 
how our foreign policies are made 
and unmade. 


by Esther E. Lape, with pictures of the Committee and the Judges. 
Commander Quinn of the American Legion, by Robert M. Field. 


returned to Washington from a first-hand study of conditions abroad. 


Bringing the World to America 


PBS ae 1924 is a presidential year when foreign policy 
will be a big issue. We must know the world 
we live in if we are to cooperate sanely in 


issues of the magazine with vivid pictures and 
interesting articles about the world, but it also 
makes them and you members of Our World 
| Institute with its important privileges and 
| services. 


; PS sad SA 
|The Houston Publishing Company 
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| 9 East 37th Street New York City 
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The Russian Immigrant. B 


— 


46 
| FORGOT--” 
If your memory betrayed: 
you and you are embarrassed 
about a gift you did not send, 
it's not too late to do it now— 


and take comfort from the rush 


in the Post Office! } 


Just mail us your personal 
check and tell us where to send 
any of the following: 


(retail $1.50) 


Jerome Davis 
for 75 cents. 


What Men Live By. By Richaaia | 
Cabot, M.D. Survey Associates 
Edition. $1.50. | 


The Humanizing of Knowl- 
edge. By James Harvey 
Robinson. Survey Associates 


Edition. $1.50. 


What is Professional Social 
EEGs By Leroy A. Halbert. 


The Community. By Eduard 
C. Lindeman. $1.60. 


Child Training. By 
Patri. $2.00. 


Human Nature and Conduct. 
By John Dewey. $2.25. 


The Mind in the Making. By 


James Harvey Robinson. 


$2.50. 


Adventures in Social Welfare. 
By Alexander Johnson. $3.00. 


The Story of the Bible. By 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 
$5.00. 


Life and Adventures of a Psy- 


chologist. By G. Stanley Hall. 
$5.00. 


The Life and Letters of Walter 
H. Page. By Burton J. Hen- 
drick. $10.00. 


Angelo 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, 
112 East 19 Street, New York 


Send 


the following, special extra rush, 
TO. lea sadecieses so odledvecly ahede aan 
Street, No. . .. « «00 nec clejani 
City, State... 2... 5. «<0 cite seen y- 
Check for $i <i ceuaeee enclosed. S-1-24 


(In answering these advertisements, please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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ape “All are putes ae a eae 
mechanism for ee The equipment has 


“There 1 wee cue the aay of ne wires to 
"keep them vital with speech-carrying electrical 
currents. There must be those who watch the 
‘myriads of tiny switchboard lights and answer 
your. commands. © There must be technicians of 
every sort to construct, ‘Yepair and operate. y 


Me Ny quarter: of a million men and women are 
~ united to give nation-wide telephone service. With 
‘og brains and hands they make the Bell System 


*“BELLoSYSTEM” 


i) AND ASSOCIATED | COMPANIES. 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
and all dire ted toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


ociety and its 


An Introduction to the Principles of SomoOey 


By GROVE S. DOW 
Professor of Soctology in the Caney, vee Denver 


Partial List of cAdoptions 


Apion COLLEGE 

ALFRED. THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 

Aspury CoLiecr 

AUGUSTANA THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 

Barris Creek NorMat | 
ScHOOL 

BIRMINGHAM SouTHERN 
COLLEGE 

BisHop CoLiEcE 

BLUEFIELD CoLoRED 
INSTITUTE 

CARROLL ‘CoLLEGE 

CATHERINE Gress ScHooL 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY - - - - 


CLARK University - 
COLLEGE oF IDAHO 
CoLorabo AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 
CoxtorAbo CoLLEGE 
Cot. Woman’s Contac 
‘CoLumMBIA COLLEGE” 
CoLuMBIA Tp Gei eis 
Drs Moines CoLtEce 
FairMoUNT State Nor- 
MAL COLLEGE, W. Va. 
FIinpLay CoLLrcE 
FRANKLIN COLLEGE 
FurRMAN UNIVERSITY 
GaLtaupEet CoLLEcE 


Gener ees 
Goopine CoLLEGE ; 
Granp Istanp CoLtecE 
Guitrorp COLLEGE | 
Hau-Moopy- Normac 
SCHOOL 
Hanover CoLLgcg 
Hoop CoLLEcE 
Huron CoLiecr 
IpaHo. TEACHERS’ Reap- 
InG COURSE’ 
Itiuvois CoLLEcR — 
ILLINOIS’ WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY : 
INDIANA CENTRAL — 
COLLEGE: 
INDIANA Teacumrs’ Reav- 
ING CouRSE 
INDIANA University - 
LAFAYETTE CoiEcE 
LasELt. SEMINARY 
McPuHERSON COLLEGE 
Mancuester COoLLece 
Marion GRANT Hicu 
ScHOooL wae 
Mitton CoLLece 
MINNESOTA: COLLEGE 
Missouri WESLEYAN 
CoLiEcE ; 
Montana WESLEYAN 
COLLEGE 


Morris Harvey” Coutece ib 


MUHLENBURG COLLEGE 
New Mexico Coutucr, oF 
AGRICULTURE | 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


-NortH Daxora Srare 


NorMat ScHoon 
NorTHERN STaTE NorMAL 

ScHooLt, MARQUETTE - 
NorTHLAND COLLEGE 
NorTHWESTERN COLLEGE 
OaxLanp Crry CoLLecE 
OBERLIN COLLEGE | 
Onto Wes.evan Univ. 
OtrawA UNIVERSITY 
Oxrorp CoLLEGE 
PALMER COLLEGE 
Parsons CoLLgcE 
Purpug University: 
REDFIELD COLLEGE 
Rro GranpdE COoLLEcE 
St. AmBrosE COLLEGE 
St. OvaF CoLiecs * 


Problems 


Norriuern NorMAL AND re 


‘Sioux Faits CoLuror . 


- University. OF ‘Norra’ 


. ~ ‘VIRGINIA ‘TracHErs’ 


poet 


- SourHw. CoLLEecE > 
. Soutuw. University 
. Souruw. Baptist Co: 
SPOKANE UNIVERS! TY 
SPRINGFIELD CoLLEcE 
‘Srate, CoLLEcR OF 

value ineines 


- STATE ‘NorMau Sex00 
Geneseo, N, 
STATE NorMav ScH00: 
cease WARE 


Secchi Couties 
- STRAIGHT CoLtEce 
TABOR Seamer 


peat Cinien 
- Universiry oP 
Be atic y 


- University OF FLo 
-_UNniverstry OF Nome 
Dakota 


DAME 
~ UNIvgERSITY OF Sourm 
Dakota” i a 
University or Wyo 


READING» Coursz re 
‘Vircinia-Unton 

-Universiry : 
> Wixinione’ Consol 
“Weaver CoLLEcE 
~ Weszr Normat Co! 
- WastarN Marytanp - 

Conese By 
WESTMINSTER Contaan? 
 Wimincton Homers } 


_Inpustriat «So . 


